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CHAPTER I. 

" I HAYB some news for you, Mary,*' said 
Miss Lindsay one day to her niece, little 
Mary Campbell ; " what do you think it is ? " 

" I cannot tell. Aunt Edith," said Mary. 
" Does Agnes know?" 

"I don't think she does," said Miss 
Lindsay; ''at least, I did not tell her." 

" Grandpapa told me," said Agnes ; 
" Harry and I met him in the garden a 
little ago." 

" The * Caledonia' has arrived in p]ng- 
land," said Aunt Edith. 

" What is the ' Caledonia'?" said Mary ; 
" and why is that good news?" 
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2 AUNT EDITH. 

"How stupid you are, Mary!" said 
Agnes ; " don't you know that the * Cale- 
donia' is the ship that is bringing our cou- 
sins from India?" 

" Oh, delightful I " said Mary ; " I am 
so glad. When do you think our cousins 
will be here?" 

** In a few days," said Miss Lindsay. 
" Uncle Frank went to London yesterday, 
to meet them ; and, as travelling to Lon- 
don is not now the serious business that it 
used to be, I hope we may soon have the 
pleasure of seeing your cousins." 

" What a great deal of noise there will 
be in the house when there are six of us. 
Aunt Edith!" said Mary. 

" I hope not," said Miss Lindsay ; " or 
I am afraid that grandpapa and I will have 
a sad life. You must remember that I 
expect you to behave with a great deal of 
propriety, and to set a good example to 
your cousins Jane and Charlie, who are 
both younger than you." 

" I wonder if Jane is a nice girl ; do 
you know what she is like, Aunt Edith?" 
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" I never saw ber/^ said Miss Lindsay ; 
'* but I believe sbe is like her papa. Ton 
know there is a portrait of him in the 
dining-room." 

'' I have often looked at that picture/' 
said Mary ; '^ but I cannot think of a little 
girl being like it." 

" Ton had better not disturb your mind 
by any conjectures about your cousins' 
appearance," said Miss Lindsay. '' Bring 
your work, and finish the pocket-handker- 
chief I gave you to hem on Saturday." 

Mary brought her work-box, and, hav- 
ing opened it, she said, '' My pocket-hand- 
kerchief is not here ; some one must have 
taken it out of the box." 

"Are you sure you put it into your 
box?" said Aunt Edith. 
• "Yes, aunt," said Mary; " no, not quite 
sure." 

" Then look about for it," said her aunt. 

Mary searched for the pocket-handker- 
chief during ten minutes; at last she found 
it in a corner of the sofa, under one of Jbe 
cushions. 
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" Here it is," said Mary, " in the very 
place where I put it on Saturday, wheii 
Harry called me to go with him to the 
garden. I thought it would waste time to 
unlock my box and put my work in it at 
that time, and I forgot all about it after- 
wards." 

" I am much disappointed, Mary," said 
her aunt, " to find that you are still so 
careless. I had hoped that you would pay 
some attention to what I said about being 
orderly, but I find you are as negligent as 
ever. Your carelessness has made you 
lose more than ten minutes this afternoon ; 
and this waste of time occurs so frequently, 
owing to your want of order, that, unless I 
see you make a steady effort to amend, I 
shall be obliged to deprive you of some in- 
dulgence, or to punish you in some other 
way." 

" I am very sorry, aunt," said Mary. 

"So you always are, at the time, my 
dear little girl ; but your sorrow is of no 
use, unless it makes you try to do better. 
If you do not now endeavour to correct 
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this serious fault, it will grow upon you ; 
and I assure you, Mary, that it is a very dan- 
gerous one. This leaving to a more conve- 
nient season what ought to be done at once, 
will lead you to put off in matters of the 
highest importance; and, although you 
may not exactly understand at present the 
danger of indulging careless habits, you 
must believe what I tell you, and try steadily 
to get the better of them. You must ask 
God to help you in this, as well as in other 
things. We need His assistance to enable 
us to do anything properly; and, if you 
ask Him to help you, He will do so." 

'' I will do so, aunt,*' said Mary. 

Miss Lindsay then left the room for a 
short time, and, when she returned, she 
found that Mary had finished hemming the 
pocket-handkerchief, and was waiting to 
have a hem laid down on another. 

" I do not wish you to work any longer," 
said Miss Lindsay ; '' you may go now to 
the garden." 

" I would rather work a little longer," 
said Mary. "I have been careless so 

a2 
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often, that perhaps I may remember to be 
tidy if I punish myself to-day." 

" Very well," said her aunt ; " but, if you 
begin to hem the pocket-handkerchief, you 
must at least finish one side." Miss Lind^ 
say then prepared Mary's work, and gave 
it to her. 

Mary had scarcely begun to work when 
Harry came to the drawing-room door, and 
said, " Come with me to the garden, Mary, 
and help me to choose some plants. James 
promised to give me a few cuttings from the 
hot-bed, and Agnes and you are to have 
some also." 

" Will you wait for a few minutes, if you 
please, Harry ?" said Mary, " and I shall 
go with you." 

When one side of the pocket-handker- 
chief was hemmed, she shewed it to her 
aunt, who said that it was very neatly 
done. When Mary had folded her work, 
and put it into her work-box, Harry and 
she went to the garden. 

Agnes, Harry, and Mary Campbell were 
orphans. Their mamma had been an elder 
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Sister of Miss Lindsay's ; and, at her death 
(for their papa died first), she left her 
children to the care of their grandpapa and 
Aunt Edith. Two years had now passed 
since these little orphans had been brought to 
Oakfield. During that time their aunt Edith 
had been their kind teacher, had watched 
over them in every way, and they repaid 
her love by the fondest affection. Not that 
they were never naughty — that would be 
saying too much ; but their aunt had the 
pleasure of seeing them grow more and 
more watchful over themselves, more and 
more candid in acknowledging their faults, 
and more and more earnest in seeking to 
amend. The cousins, who had now arrived 
in London, were the children of Mr Lind- 
say's eldest son, who was in India. Their 
mamma had diod about a year previous to 
this time, and their papa, unable himself to 
attend to their education, had written to 
ask his father if he would give them a 
home. Mr Lindsay very willingly promised 
to receive his little grandchildren, and 
Miss Lindsay proposed to teach them 
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along with their cousins. With a heart full 
of tenderness for these motherless children, 
she prepared to receive them, hoping that 
she should gain their affections as easily 
as she had done those of their cousins. 

Oakfield House, the happy home of little 
Mary and her sister and brother, was situ- 
ated at a distance of twenty or thirty miles 
from a large manufacturing town. It was 
not a very large house, but it was sunny- 
looking and pleasant. The porch was 
covered with vines which met above, and, 
although they yielded no fruit, they formed 
an agreeable shade. Jessamine, Chinese 
roses, and clematis climbed up the walls, 
and wreathed round the windows, so that, 
when they were opened, the sweetest odours 
filled the apartments. In front of the house 
was a smooth lawn bordered by tall trees, 
mixed with laburnums, acacias, Spanish 
broom, hawthorn, and other shrubs. A 
shallow bright river flowed past the garden, 
a grass bank sloped down to the river, and 
some steps led to the edge of the water, 
where there was a small boat fastened. 
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The kitchen garden and orchard were 
on one side of the house, fenced off by a 
wire fence and a smooth hedge of privet,, 
and entered by an archway completely 
covered with honeysuckle. In the kitchen 
garden were borders and beds of flowers, 
besides those in the flower garden; and 
close to the house there was a small green- 
house, containing some beautiful geraniums, 
and a few rare plants belonging to Miss 
Lindsay. 

In the kitchen garden the little Camp- 
bells had each a separate plot of ground. 
These gardens were given on condition 
that they should be kept neat; but poor 
Harry's would not have remained long in 
his possession, if James, the gardener, had 
not occasionally taken compassion on him, 
and restored his garden to neatness. 

Harry was no great florist; but he was 
very fond of his pets, and, with all his 
carelessness, was never known to neglect 
them. He had some beautiful pigeons, and 
a little terrier called Snap, who was no 
great beauty, except in the eyes of Harry 
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and Mary, who thought there had neyer 
been snch a dog in the world before, either 
for sense or beauty. He did not, however, 
at all times shew great sense, for he had 
been forbidden to go into the garden, on 
account of his propensity to run over the 
flower-beds, and roll on his back oyer some 
of the choicest flowers. That was a fault 
which, great as it might appear to the gar* 
doner, did not make Harry or Mary love 
him less. 

Mary and Agnes had a little turtle-dove, 
which had been given to them by an old 
woman in the village. Although this dove 
had a little cage in Aunt Edith's green- 
house, it chose, in general, to remain beside 
the pigeons, who were very friendly to it. 

The pigeon-houses were in a corner of 
the orchard, which was always kept covered 
with grass, and there in summer the chil- 
dren spent many hours under the shade of 
some trees that grew close to the pigeon- 
houses. 

Two days after that on which our story 
commences, a letter was received from Uncle 
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Frank, in which he said that he should most 
probably reach Oakiield with his dkarge on 
Friday afternoon. When the afternoon of 
that day arrived, Mary's joy and excitement 
knew no bounds. She ran to her grand- 
papa about ten times in the course of an 
hour-and-half to tell him that she was quite 
sure she heard a carriage coming. Harry 
had made up his mind that the trayeUers 
should come by the six o'clock coach, and 
went to fish, promising to return in time to 
go with his aunt and grandpapa to meet 
them. The afternoon passed away, and, 
as no tidings were heard of the travellers, 
Mr Lindsay said he thought that they 
must be coming by the coach. Harry did 
not return in time, as he had i»*omised, 
and the party set off to the coach witiiout 
him. They had scarcely reached the pub- 
lic road when they heard the sound of the 
horn, and in a minute the coach stopped. 
Uncle Frank jumped down from the seat 
beside the coachman. He had only time 
to shake hands hurriedly with his father 
and Miss Lindsay, and nod to Agnes and 
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Mary, for the coachman could not wait 
long. So Uncle Frank opened the door of 
the coach, and lifted out, first a pale little 
girl, then a little boy, and then an older, 
girl, a little taller than Agnes. They were 
followed by an elderly person, who had 
taken charge of them in the ship during 
the passage to England, and had now come 
with them for a few days to Oakfield. 
Her name was Mrs Pearson. The children 
looked shy and frightened, for they had 
never seen their grLdpapa, aunt, or cou- 
sins before; but Mr Lindsay looked so 
kind, and Aunt Edith's voice was so soft 
and gentle, that they soon became less shy, 
and talked to their aunt as they walked 
along to Oakfield with her and Agnes. 
Mary lingered behind to accompany her 
grandpapa and uncle, after all the trunks, 
baskets, and cloaks had been gathered 
together by the joint exertions of Mrs 
Pearson, Uncle Frank, and the guard. 

" Are you very happy that your cousins 
have arrived?" said Uncle Frank to Mary* 

" Yes," said Mary, " very happy; Aunt 
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Edith was not very sure that you would 
come by the coach, for she said, that per- 
haps there would not be enough of room, 
and that you would be obliged to take a 
post-chaise ; but I am very glad that there 
was plenty of room, and that you are all 
here in time for tea." 

" Where is Harry?" said Uncle Frank, 
looking around ; " I miss his merry face." 

" He went out to fish, this afternoon," 
said Mary, " to get some trouts for tea, 
and he was to come back quite in time; but 
I think he does not know what o'clock it 
is — you know he has not a watch, grand- 
papa." 

" Yes, I know that," said Mr Lindsay ; 
'' and I also know that Harry is too care- 
less to be trusted yet with a watch " 

Aunt Edith walked on, holding Jane and 
CharUe Lindsay, the two youngest of the 
new cousins, by the hand, and talking to 
Mrs Pearson, while Caroline Lindsay, the 
eldest, walked with Agnes. 

" You must be very tired, cousin," said 
Agnes, kindly. 

B 
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" Not very," said Caroline ; " but I am 
afridd Charlie and Jane are; they com- 
plained very much of being tired before 
the coach stopped." 

" We shall soon reach home," said Miss 
Lindsay ; ** and, after tea, I think, some 
tired little children must go to bed. I hope 
that by to-morrow you will be quite rested, 
and able to look about; and I trust, my 
dear children," she continued, *' that you 
will be happy with us. Grandpapa, and 
Uncle Frank, and your cousins^ and myself, 
all love you dearly, and we must all live 
together as one happy family." 

Aunt Edith then talked to Jane and 
Charles; and Caroline said to Agnes, '' How 
very kind Aunt Edith is I — I love her already ; 
and grandpapa looks so kind and so plea- 
sant, I think you must be very happy here. 
Have you been long with grandpapa and 
Aunt Edith?" 

" Yes," said Agnes ; " this is our home 
now. When dear mamma died, we came 
here, and we are very happy." 

" Have you not a brother? " said Caroline. 
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** Yes" said Agnes ; " and he intended 
to come with us to meet jou. He was quite 
as glad as anj of us that you were coming; 
but he went out to fish, and, I daresay, he 
does not know how late it is ; perhaps we 
shall meet him." 

By this time they had entered the gar- 
den gate, when little Charles exclaimed* 
'' Look, Caroline, what a beautiful garden, 
what a pretty house I — Is that your house?'* 
he continued, looking at Aunt Edith. 

"Our house," s£ud his aunt, smiling, 
'' for we shall all live here ; and you shall 
have a pretty little garden with flowers." 

" how nice ! " he exclaimed ; " and will 
you give one to Jane and Caroline too?" 

"Yes," said Aunt Edith; "but now 
come, we have reached the hall door, and 
tired and hungry people must be ready for 
tea. There are grandpapa, and Uncle 
Frank, and Mary, coming up the gravel 
walk behind us." 

Miss Lindsay took Charles and Jane to 
her room, and left them in charge of the 
children's maid to be dressed for tea. Sb 
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desired Agnes to see that everything was 
comfortable for Mrs Pearson, and, after 
having taken Caroline to her room. Miss 
Lindsay went down stairs to make tea. 
When she reached the dining-room door, 
she saw Harry standing in the passage 
with a fishing-basket in his hand, and a 
very red face. 

" Oh, Aunt Edith," he said, " I have 
been running so fast; am I too late?" 

" Not too late for tea, my dear boy, but 
too late to go with us to meet your cousins, 
for they have arrived." 

" How provoking I " said Harry ; " I 
thought I should be in time, but I went 
far up the burn to catch tliese trouts for 
tea. Look what a number I have ! This 
large one is for you, aunt. Jamie Stewart 
and I caught it between us. It was ter- 
ribly strong — I thought it would have 
broken the rod." 

"Well, I suppose I must forgive your 
want of punctuality to-night, Harry," said 
his aunt ; " but you must endeavour to be 
always in time." 
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" May we have these trouts fried for 
tea, aunt ? " 

'' Yes; you may take them to the cook, 
and if she is not very busy, she will make 
them ready." 

"She is not at all busy, aunt," said 
Harry ; " she promised to fry my trouts if 
you gave me leave." 

" Then make haste, Harry, and get 
ready for tea ; these are very dirty hands, 
and the hair and jacket are not particularly 
tidy." 

Harry ran off with his basket of fish to 
the kitchen, and then went to get ready 
for tea. 

As soon as the gong for tea sounded, a 
large party assembled in the dining-room. 
Harry was introduced to his cousins, and 
quite won Charlie's love by his kind frank 
words, and the promise of a pair of pigeons. 
The trouts were greatly praised. 

"Where did you catch these trouts, 
Harry?" said his uncle. 

" Far up the burn, uncle, in the deep 
pool below the hazel trees. Jamie Stewart 

b2 
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was with me, and we caught a good 
many." 

" Harry treats his friends as he would 
wish to be treated himself — with good 
things," said Uncle Frank. " Don't you, 
Harry?" 

" No, no," said Aunt Edith ; " I don t 
think that Harry, though a very hungry 
boy, cares much about eating ; do you, 
Harry?" 

" 1 should not like to be starved, aunt," 
said Harry. 

** No, I don't think you would," said 
his uncle, " and you don't look as if you 
were starved ; that merry broad face bears 
no marks of starvation. However, I must 
not say anything about eating, for I am 
very hungry, and so are Jane and Charlie." 

A chair had been put for Jane beside 
Aunt Edith, while Harry and Agnes took 
care of Charles, and Caroline sat beside 
her grandpapa, who was talking to lier 
about her papa and the voyage from India. 

" Had you very stormy weather, Caro- 
line?" said licr grandpapa. 
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" Yes," she said ; " at one time the wea- 
ther was very stormy when we were near 
the Cape of Good Hope ; at another time, 
when in the Bay of Biscay, the waves 
were washing over the deck, and one or 
two sailors were drowned. I feared very 
much that we should all be drowned." 

" And what did you do, my dear little 
granddaughter," said Mr Lindsay, " when 
you were in such great danger ? I hope 
you knew how to pray to Him who, when 
on earth, calmed the winds and the waves.*' 

**Yes, grandpapa," said Caroline, in a 
low voice ; " I did pray to God for Jane 
and Charlie, and everybody in the ship, 
and for papa too, for he would have been 
so grieved and lonely if he had never seen 
us again. And when the storm was over, 
and the wind was hushed, Mrs Pearson 
knelt down with us in our cabin, and 
thanked God for His great kindness in 
taking care of us." 

"And I thank God also, my dear child," 
said Mr Lindsay, " for sending you safe 
here." 
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By this time tea was nearly concluded, 
and Charlie and Jane, who had been yawn- 
i.g for „», «me, .^U^Jm. 
When Aunt Edith had seen them laid to 
rest, she returned to the dining-room, 
where the party stiU Ungered. 

" I thought I should have found you in 
the drawing-room as I passed," said Miss 
Lindsay ; ** let us go there now, and, after 
we have chatted for a short time, I must 
ask you to go to bed, Caroline, for, after 
such a long journey, you must indeed re- 
quire rest, and you look very tired." 

*' We shall have prayers at eight o'clock 
to-night, instead of nine,'' said Mr Lind- 
say, "that CaroUne may be present: it 
will be pleasant for her to join with us in 
prayer the first erening in her new home." 

Li a quarter of an hour the bell rang for 
prayers, and the servants assembled in 
the room where the family were sitting. 
Mr Lindsay first read a hymn, Aunt Edith 
began to sing, and Uncle Frank, the chil- 
dren, and the servants, joined. Caroline 
thought that she had never before heard 
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such sweet singing. Mr Lindsay then read 
a chapter in the Bible, and prayed. In 
his prayer he did not forget to ask God 
to bless the motherless children who had 
come among them; and when Caroline 
rose from her knees, she felt, that if she 
were not happy in such a home, it would 
be her own fault. 

" I suppose you go to bed also, Mary," 
said her uncle ; " eight o'clock is your 
hour for bed — or have you been promoted 
to half-past eight since I was last here?" 

** No," said Mary, " I go at eight o'clock ; 
so good-night, grandpapa, and good-night. 
Uncle Frank;" and Mary bounded out of 
the room after her aunt and cousin and 
sister, who were on their way up stairs. 

The room into which Miss Lindsay led 
Caroline looked out on the garden. It 
contained two little beds with white cur- 
tains, in one of which Jane was sleeping ; 
two chests of drawers, a toilet-table, some 
chairs, and a small book-case, completed 
the furniture of the room. Everything 
was perfectly plain, but beautifully neat. 
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** What a pleasant room I'' said Caroline. 

" I hope you may find it comfortable," 
said her aunt. " One of these chests of 
drawers is for you, and you shall have 
your things arranged in it to-morrow. 
Agnes will hare great pleasure in assistmg 
you ; she has been very busy to-day in 
making your room neat She brought 
her own book- shelves and choicest books 
to make your room look literary; and, 
because she thought you must love flowers, 
she placed those geraniums and the myrtle 
outside the window. 

" Thank you, dear cousin,'' said Caroline 
to Agnes ; " you are all so kind." 

" Now I think," continued Miss Lindsay, 
*' that you must say good-night to Agnes. 
I will leave you for a short time, and then 
I shall return and help you to undress, for 
the nursery-maid is very busy this even- 
ing." 

When Miss Lindsay left the room, Caro- 
line sat down at the window. It was a 
beautiful evening in June, the month when 
the trees are most green, and everything 
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looks fresh and lovely. The labumain, 
lilac, and hawthorn were in full bloom, 
and the garden was filled with beautiful 
flowers. The voice of the thrush, mellowed 
by distance, came from the farther part of 
the garden, and the wood-pigeon made its 
mournful noise among the trees near Caro- 
line's window. Caroline took her Bible. 
She read for a short time, and then prayed, 
and had only risen from her knees, when 
Miss Lindsay entered the room. 

'^ I have been down stairs," she said, 
'' and Harry sends his good-night, and 
desires me to say that he will help you 
to-morrow with your garden, if you choose. 
I endeavoured to make him understand 
that you might be tired, but he thinks a 
long sleep is to do wonders." 

" Dear aunt," said Caroline, throwing 
her arms round Miss Lindsay's neck, " how 
very kind you are ! I love you very much." 

" Nay, dear," said her aunt, " I have 
done nothing to deserve such thanks; it 
would be very strange if I were not kind 
to you. Now try to sleep as speedily as 
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possible : we have prayers at half- past 
eight in the morning, and you shall be 
called in time ; but if you feel very tired, 
do not get up — I will send your breakfast 
up stairs. Now good-night, dear, and may 
lie who takes care of all His children, 
watch over you this night, and protect 
you." 

Miss Lindsay then left the room, and 
Caroline was soon asleep. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Harry," said Mary, next morning, as 
they were feeding the pigeons, " how do 
you like our cousins ?" 

" Well, Mary," said Harry, " I wish 
Charlie was a little older ; there will be no 
fun in playing with him, he is such a little 
fellow." 

" But we must be yery kind to Charlie," 
said Mary ; " you must not be rough with 
him, Harry." 

" As if I ever was rough !" said Harry, 
indignantly. 

" Don't you remember," said Mary, who 
was a little too fond of trying to establish 
her point — " don't you remember how you 
pulled Willie Newton off the wall near the 
back door, and hurt his finger?" 
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'' I don't believe it was hurt at all/' said 
Harry ; '* he is a great baby, and cries for 
every little thing a great deal worse than 
a girl." 

** I am sure some girls don't cry for 
little things," said Mary : *' I did not cry 
when the doctor took out that large tooth 
last week/* 

" No, you did not, Mary ; and I dare- 
say Willie would have roared so that you 
might have heard him at the end of the 
garden. — ^What are you going to give to 
Jane ?" continued Harry ; ^^ I am going to 
give Charlie a pair of the young pigeons." 

" You know I have two dolls, Harry," 
said Mary, ''and their names are Edith 
and Agnes. I think I will give Edith to 
Jane, for she is my best doll. I have two 
beautiful little satin bonnets for the dolls — 
one pink, with a pink feather, and the 
other blue, with a white feather: which 
would you advise me to give to Jane ?" 

" I do not know," said Harry ; " I think 
you should shew them to her, and lot her 
take her choice." 
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" I daresay that wiU be the best plaD,** 
said Mary. " Now shew me which of these 
pigeons yon are going to giro to Charlie.** 

'' You see that little gray pigeon/' said 
Harry, " and the white one bemde it? these 
are the two I think I shall gi^e to Charlie. 
I wish yon would help me now, Mary, to 
finish the box we began yesterday, for the 
pigeons' com. I cumot find the saw; I 
think I left it in the tool-house, bnt I am 
not quite sure." 

" Let us go to the garden," said Mary, 
*' and after we hare looked for the saw in 
the tool-house, we can speak to the gar- 
dener about the new gardens." 

" Bring your wheel-barrow, Mary," said 
Harry, ** and we shall take the stones that 
we gathered the other day at the river- 
side to your garden. Ton shall be the 
horse, and I will be the man that drives." 

*^ I wish you would let me be the man, 
Harry,'' said Mary ; '* I am always the 
horse." 

"Little girls never drive carts," said 
Harry. 
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'* And little girls are never horses/' said 
Mary. 

" Well, Mary, dear, do be a horse this 
morning, and I will be the horse next week." 

Mary consented, and the children went 
to the kitchen garden. 

<< This is a fine morning, James," said 
Harry to the gardener ; " Mary and I 
have been looking for the saw — did your 
see it yesterday in the tool-house V 

" Yes, Master Harry, I did," said James; 
*^ I found it last night lying on the damp 
floor of the tool-house, with some earth on 
it, that had been emptied out of a flower- 
pot. If I had not seen the handle of it, it 
might have lain there all night, and it 
would not have been much worth to-day." 

" And what did you do with it, James ?" 
said Mary. 

'' I took it up to my house, and brought 
it to the garden this morning. You will 
find it at the upper end of the middle 
walk, lying on some matting ; and I hope 
you will take better care of your tools an- 
other time. Master Harry." 
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Harry ran to look for the saw, and Mary 
said, *^ Are you going to be very busy to- 
day, James?" 

Not very busy. Miss Mary," said James; 
not that I need be idle at any time, bat 
there is nothing very pushing, to-day ; so 
what would you like me to do ? " 

** Ton see," said Mary, *' that our cousins 
are to have little gardens, and we want 
you to help us to-day, and to give us some 
flowers, like a good James." 

** And I suppose I must be a good James, 
and help you," said the gardener, smiling. 
'' I'll just dig the ground, and have it ready 
for you. Miss Lindsay spoke to me about 
the gardens yesterday. — Yon are bonnie 
bairns that have come here," continued the 
old man ; ** but it's well seen that they never 
lived in Scotland; they have not cheeks 
like yours. Miss Mary." 

*^ Grandpapa says that he thinks Mary 
is getting a great deal too fat," said 
Harry ; " he says she would be the better 
of being starved a little I" 

" No, no," said James ; " it would nev^- 

c2 
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do to starve Miss Mary — but you must 
not hinder me with my work ;'' and James 
turned to rake the border at which he had 
been busy when the children came. 

After taking the stones to Mary's gar- 
den, the children went to the pigeon-house. 
They worked for a short time at Harry's 
box, and then returned to the house. 

After breakfast, Aunt Edith said to 
Harry and Mary, "My dear children, 
before we go out to-day, I should like you 
to arrange your books in the school-room; 
they were left in sad confusion yesterday, 
and you know I like neatness. Agnes is 
going up stairs to assist Caroline to unpack 
some of her things, and when you have 
finished arranging your books, you can 
take Jane and Charlie to the garden, until 
I join you. Come now to the school-room," 

The room which at Oakfield was called 
the school-room, was partly a sitting-room 
and partly a school-room. A press in the 
wall held the children's books for lessons, 
their slates, copy-books, and drawing ma- 
terials. A small book-case on one side of 
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the window contained the rest of their 
books, many of which had very gay bind- 
ings ; and a book-case on the other side of 
the window held some volumes belonging 
to Aunt Edith. There was a piano in the 
room, a few engravings on the walls, globes, 
and a side-table covered with specimens of 
different minerals. A large table in the 
middle of the room was at this time strewed 
with books, pencils, &c., for, in the hurry 
of the preceding: day, all had been left as 
when they finished lessons. In the win- 
dow was a small table with a few flowers. ' 

" Now, my dears," said Miss Lindsay, 
" you must put all these things away ; and, 
as I am afraid that Jane and Charlie may 
soon become tired, I think it would be bet- 
ter for you to remain in the house until 
I am ready to go out with you. You, 
Harry, can shew Charlie some pictures, 
and give him the box of ninepins and any- 
thing else you have, and Mary may bring 
her dolls here." 

" May I take some of your books, aunt?" 
said Harry. 
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" Yes/' said his aunt, " if you are care- 
ful in turning over the leaves." 

Miss Lindsay left the rocm, and Mary 
haying brought her dolls, the girls played 
very happily. Jane was much delighted 
with Mary's gift of her best doll; and when 
the satin bonnets were submitted to her 
inspection, she chose the pink bonnet. 
Mary was about to say that she wished 
she would take the blue bonnet, but she 
checked herself, and a minute or two 
afterwards she whispered to Harry — 
"Don't you wonder that she took the 
best bonnet, when I gave her the best doll, 
Harry?" 

"But you gave her the choice?" said 
Harry. 

" So I did, Harry ; but I think it was 
selfish a little— just a Uttle ; don't you think 
so, Harry?" 

" Well, perhaps it was," said Harry ; 
" but you must not say anything to Jane." 

" I am tired of looking at pictures," said 
Charlie. 

" Well, shall we have a game at nine- 
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pins?" said Harry; *^ or anything else you 
Uke." 

" No," said Charlie, " I want to go out ; 
you promised to give me a pair of pigeons." 

" So I did," said Harry ; *' but you must 
have patience ; we cannot go out just now 
— ^we must wait for Aunt Edith." 

"Why must we wait?" said Charlie, 
impatiently. ** I won't wait — come along, 
Jane," — ^and he moved towards the door. 

" You must do as Aunt Edith tells you," 
said Mary ; " she said we were to stay 
here, and we sfiall stay ;" and Mary shut 
the door, and stood with her back against it. 

" You are a disagreeable girl," said 
CharUe, in a great rage, and he lifted u]) 
his hand to strike her, when Harry caught 
him rather roughly by the wrist. The 
little boy finding himself hurt, set up a 
violent cry, and rolled down on the floor. 
Harry stood looking at him in astonish- 
ment ; and Mary said to Jane — 

" If I had known that your brother was 
such a bad boy, I would not have been glad 
ta hear that he was coming." 
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" For shame I Mary," said Harry; " you 
must not talk in that way." 

Just at this moment Aunt Edith returned, 
and Mary immediately said^ 

" It was not Harry's fault, aunt ; Charlie 
would go out, although you said we were 
to stay here ; and when I shut the door, 
and stood against it, CharUe got into a 
passion^ and tried to give me a blow, so 
Harry caught him by the arm." 

" But he hurt me," sobbed Charhe, who 
now stood on his feet. 

" No, he didn't, I am sure," said Mary. 

" Hush, Mary," said her aunt ; " take 
your cousin Jane to the garden — ^you can 
can go also, Harry — ^I wish to speak to 
Charlie for a minute or two." 

The children left the room, and Charlie 
stood opposite his aunt, looking yery sullen. 

" Charlie," said his aunt, " I am yery 
sorry that you have been in such a passion." 

Charlie, who had expected to be scolded 
and punished, looked up into his aunt's 
face^ and seeing that she looked sorry, he 
began to feel a little sorry himself, and 
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somewhat ashamed of his anger. At last 
he said — 

'* I did not mean to be naughty, aunt ; 
but they would not let me go out; and 
when cousin Mary put her back to the 
door, I felt so angry that I tried to strike 
her, and then Harry took hold of my arm, 
and I lay down and cried." 

" Were you very much hurt, Charlie ? " 
said his aunt. 

" Not very much," said the little boy in 
a low voice. '* I cried because I was 
angry." 

''How many things have you done 
wrong, GharUe?" said Miss Lindsay. 
"Shall I help you to find out? You 
tried first to disobey me, for I had desired 
that you should not go out ; then you got 
into a passion with your cousins because 
they would not let you go out." 

" But Mary was very provoking, aunt." 

" Mary should have spoken gently, but 
you must not get into a passion although 
people speak roughly to you. Then, again, 
when Harry caught hold of your arm, you 
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cried more than you need have done. Was 
that quite true and honest, Charlie?" 

" I did not say anything about Harry, 
aunt, did 1?" 

'^ You did not tell me that he hurt you 
very much, but you cried so loudly, that, if 
I had not known Harry well, I might have 
supposed that he had hurt you very much. 
You wished us to think that you had been 
very much hurt, and to try to make people 
think anything that is not true is one way 
of telling a lie. Think of this, Charlie^ 
and never pretend to feel what you really 
do not. Another thing that I have to say 
is, that you must always obey me. God 
says in the Bible, * Children, obey your 
parents.' Now, your papa is your parent ; 
but when he sent you home to grandpapa, 
he gave us charge of you, that we should 
take the same care of you as he did when 
you were at home, and that you should 
obey us as children obey their parents. 
Now, when children disobey their parents, 
and those set over them, whom do they 
really disobey?" 
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" They disobey God," said Charlie. 

" Will you think of this, when you feel 
tempted to disobey? will you remember 
that God says, 'Children, obey your 
parents'? When you are able to read, I 
will shew you these words in the Bible, 
and you shall soon learn a great deal of 
what God tells us in the Bible. You will 
then see that God tells us to be gentle as 
well as true and obedient. I hope, Charhe, 
that you will try to do what is right, now 
that you know that God wishes you to do 
so." 

" I will try, aunt," said Charlie, " and I 
am sorry I got into a passion, and wished 
to disobey you." 

"Let us go to the garden now," said 
his aunt ; " I daresay we shall find your 
cousins at the pigeon-house." 

" Harry promised to give me a pair of 
pigeons," said Charlie, brightening ; " he 
was very kind — I am sorry I cried so 
loud." 

When Miss Lindsay and Charlie reached 
the pigeon-house, they found Harry, Jane, 
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and Mary looking at the pigeons, which 
were all feeding on the ground. There 
were seven or eight, and among them two 
whose plumage was pure white. The 
largest was called Snowdrop, and the 
other, the one intended for Charlie, had 
no name. The turtle-dove was sitting on 
the lowest branch of a tree that shaded 
the pigeon-house, and when any of the 
children spoke to him,^ he immediately 
drew up his head and began to coo. 

** Come along, CharUe," said Harry, 
when he saw his aunt and cousin approach- 
ing; '' come and look at our pigeons. We 
have such a nice little pair for you. Too 
may have the little white pigeon and the 
gray one feeding beside it." 

** Oh, thank you," said Charlie ; " and 
may I feed them myself?" 

" Yes," said Harry, " you and I shall 
feed them together ; and if you are very 
kind to your pigeons, they will soon know 
you, and learn to feed out of your hand. 
They will take com from my hand." 
'' Do take some corn in your hand. 
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Harry," said Mary, " and let Charlie see 
them feed." 

Harry stooped down, and laying his 
hand on the ground, with some com in the 
palm, the pigeons approached by degrees, 
and fed quietly until Charlie frightened 
them by pressing forward to look at 
them. 

The turtle-dove, who was less shy than 
the pigeons, seeing that no one took any 
notice of him, came down from the tree 
and sat upon Harry's cap. 

"What a tame bird!" said Jane; "I 
wonder if he will come to my head." 

She had no sooner said this, than, with 
a short cooing noise, the dove settled on 
Jane's bonnet, where, to Charlie's great 
admiration, he stood erect, throwing back 
his head, and looking quite proudi After 
remaining there some time, he flew to the 
ground, and had a short battle with one of 
the pigeons, which ended in the pigeon's 
taking flight, and leaving the turtle-dove 
undisputed master of the field. 

" Could you have believed," said Mary, 
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** that a little thing like the turtle-doye 
could frighten a large pigeon?" 

" The turtle-dove is a fierce little fel- 
low," said Harry, " although he looks so 
gentle. If I hold out my hand, he flaps 
his wings and flies against it." 

'* I am afraid the turtle-dove has a 
quarrelsome temper," said Aunt Edith. 
" I think the pigeon did wisely in flying 
away." 

"Aunt Edith," said Harry, "do you 
think that any of my pigeons are carrier- 
pigeons ? " 

" I do not know," said Miss Lindsay. 
" I read a remark the other day concern- 
ing the carrier-pigeon, that it is not a 
distinct species, but only a variety of the 
common pigeon, which has been trained in 
a particular manner, and it is probable 
that other varieties also might be trained. 

« How are the carrier-pigeons trained ? 
said Mary. 

" Pigeons are very fond of home," said 
her aunt, " and even without training will 
return to it from a considerable distance. 
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In training them as carrier-pigeons, the 
birds are carried in a basket to a short 
distance, and then let go, when they gene- 
rally return directly home. The distance 
is increased by degrees to a few miles, and 
then to a much greater extent. By means 
of carrier-pigeons, intelligence has been 
conveyed eighty miles in three hours." 

"Are they much used, aunt?" said 
Harry. 

" Not much," said his aunt. 

"What a pity!" said Mary. "How 
nice it would be to see a carrier-pigeon 
fly in at the window every morning with 
the letters I" 

" It would require an enormous carrier- 
pigeon to carry all the letters that come 
here," said Harry; " why, grandpapa had 
one this morning with six blue postage 
stamps on it." 

" And I must also add," said Miss Lind- 
say, " that I prefer the regularity of our 
present post arrangements. Accidents 
might beM a carrier-pigeon, and we should 
never know what has become of our letters." 

d2 
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'^ That would not be quite coDTenient, 
sometimes," said Harry ; ^' but, long ago, 
when there was no regular post, I daresay 
people would be glad to hare carrier- 
pigeons. May I try and train one of 
mine, Aunt Edith?" 

" You may, if you like, Harry," said 
Miss Lindsay ; '' but you must not be dis- 
appointed if you should not succeed. Now, 
my dears," continued Aunt Edith, *' I think 
we should proceed to the garden. I daresay 
Agnes and Caroline have been waiting for 
some time; and you know James pro- 
mised to assist you in arranging your gar- 
dens to-day. On Monday he cannot help 
you, for he is going to Mrs Grahame's to get 
some cuttings of roses and other plants." 

When Miss Lindsay and the children 
reached the garden, they found Agnes and 
Caroline consulting the gardener, who had 
marked out a piece of ground for Caroline. 

^' I am so glad you have come, aunt," 
said Caroline. " I wish you to tell me 
what sort of flowers I ought to have in my 
garden." 
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'' You cannot have many annnala this 
year," said Miss Lindsay, ** the season is 
so far advanced; but if you sow migno- 
nette even now, it will flower prettily in 
autumn. James will give you some China 
roses, fuchsias, and geraniums; and you 
can have some ten-week stocks that have 
been raised in the hot-bed." 

'' Oh, thank you, aunt," said Caroline ; 
** Agnes has promised to give me some plants 
from her garden," 

" What are you to have for a border to 
your garden ?" said her aunt 

" Daisies look very pretty," said Caro- 
line; ''what do you advise me to have, 
aunt?" 

'' I think, in a small garden such as 
yours, you should take boxwood ; for that 
is always green, and never looks dried up, 
as daisies do sometimes." 

'' Choose the boxwood, cousin," said 
Harry, " and I will bring you gravel for 
your walks; there is a beautiful bed of 
gravel near the river-side." 

" Your plan is a very good one, Harry," 
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said his aunt ; *' but you most not over- 
heat yourself in bringing the gravel, as 
you did last week, when wheeling it for 
Agnes's garden." 

" I will give Master Harry some help 
this afternoon," said James ; ** and I'll put 
in all the plants you spoke of, ma'am, and 
anything else that can be spared." 

" Now, Jane," said Miss Lindsay, " we 
must think of your garden and Charlie's." 

** I am going to give Jane the half of 
my garden, aunt," said Mary. 

" Would not Jane like to have one of 
her own, Mary?" 

** No, aunt," said Mary ; '' she says she 
does not wish to have a large garden, and 
mine is just the right size, and it is all 
ready." 

'' I am afraid Jane is lazy," said Caro- 
line. 

''I don't think yours is a good plan, 
Mary," said Harry; "perhaps you two 
may quarrel about your garden." 

" There is no danger of that," said Mary, 
rather proudly. 
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'' Don't speak quite so oonfidentljr, 
Mary," said her aunt. " I hope you may 
not quarrel, but I think a separate garden 
would be better ; however, if you two are 
inclined to share the same, you may do 
so." 

Chai*les's garden was next measured and 
laid out; and as he wished to have some- 
thing in his that would be useful, James 
promised to plant some cabbages and let- 
tuce, with a few flowers at the border. 
The forenoon was now pretty far advanced; 
and, as the sun's rays were very powerful. 
Aunt Edith advised the boys to go to the 
pigeon-house, which was shaded by large 
trees, and asked the girls if they would 
come in with her. They, however, pre- 
ferred to remain under the shade of the 
trees at the pigeon-house. 

" Oh, Aunt Edith!" shouted Harry, 
running from his pigeon-house — "good 
news! two young fan-tail pigeons — such 
beauties ! you can't tell hon? glad I am!" — 
and Harry performed a dance of joy round 
his aunt, as he led, or rather dragged, her 
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to the pigeon-house. The young pigeons 
were cautioasly looked at and admired, 
and Mary, Jane, and Charlie, were forbid- 
den eyer to go near them without Harry's 
special permission. Aunt Edith then went 
into the house, telling them, that in half 
an hour they had better come in. 

The children then sat down near the 
pigeon-house upon some boards that were 
lying on the grass, and began to talk. 

"How do you like everything here?" 
said Harry, addressing Caroline. 

" What a question !" said Agnes ; " how 
can Caroline tell in one day how she is to 
like everything and everybody V 

" I did not say everybody, Agnes," said 
Harry. 

" Well, Harry," said CaroUne, " I like 
everything very much, and everybody too, 
and I think we shall all be very happy." 

"Do you like lessons, Caroline?" said 
Mary; "for, remember, we have them every 
day except Saturday, and aunt is very 
particular about them. She does not let 
us slip them over ; we must say them well." 
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" I hate lessons/' said Charlie. 

" I daresay jou will like your lessons 
here/' said Harry; "for Aunt Edith is 
never cross, but you must do exactly as 
she tells you." 

" Tell me how you spend the day, 
Agnes/' said Caroline. 

"We get up early/' said Agnes, "for 
grandpapa says it is bad for people to lie 
too long in bed. We get up about six 
o'clock in summer. After dressing, we 
read the Bible, and when the weather is 
fine, Harry and Mary go out. I go out 
sometimes for a quarter of an hour, but I 
generally prepare my history, and write 
my French exercise. We have prayers, 
you know, at half-past eight. After 
breakfast, we all go with my aunt to the 
schoolroom, where we work at lessons till 
half-past eleven, when the writing-master 
eomes. He leaves us at half-past twelve. 
Aunt Edith then gives me a music lesson, 
and when that is finished, Harry, Mary, 
and I go out until two o'clock. In winter 
we all walk at half-past one, but in summer 
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we do not walk in the forenoon, that we 
may have time for a walk in the evening 
with grandpapa and Aunt Edith." 

*' Then Saturday is always a holiday ,** 
said Mary, " or at least nearly a holiday ; 
for we do nothing after half-past eleven or 
twelve — ^no lessons, I mean. We can work 
in our gardens, or make presents for birth- 
days, or clothes for poor children, or amuse 
ourselves in any way." 

'' On the Saturday afternoons and on the 
birthdays," said Agnes, ''we have such 
delightful expeditions! sometimes to the 
wood to gather nuts, sometimes in summer 

to Loch E , where Uncle Frank and 

Harry fish, and sometimes to take tea at 
old Betty Robertson's cottage.** 

*' I hope we may have an expedition 
some day soon,** said Harry. 

" Well,** said Agnes, " you remember 
that grandpapa*s birthday will very soon 
be here ; if it is a fine day, I think we are 
to go to Loch E ." 

" What a large party we shall be!" said 
Harry ; " I hope we may go in the after- 
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noon ; for it is much greater fun to haye 
tea than dinner in an expedition. It is so 
nice to see the kettle boihng in the open 
air, and I Uke to gather sticks for the fire. 
Do jou remember that expedition last 
year when I forgot the matches, and I ran 
to the cottage at the top of the bank for 
some Ughted peats, and the woman gave 
me some in a tin jug ?" 

<* Yes," said Agnes, " that was a delight* 
ful expedition ; it was almost dark when 
we got home." 

" What are you going to give to grand- 
papa, Mary ? " said Harry. 

" I am making a mark for his books," 
said Mary — " one worked with silk on per* 
forated card-board with small holes. It is 
a great deal more difficult to work than in 
worsted." 

" You are working a pair of slippers, 
Agnes," said Harry ; " are they nearly 
finished?" 

" Yes," said Agnes, " they are to be 
sent into town next week to be made up ; 
but remember no one is to tell grandpapa 

E 
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about these presents — ^we like to surprise 
him." 

"What could I giro to grandpapa?" 
said Jane ; *^ I don't know how to work 
marks, and I can scarcely sew at all." 

" 1 don't know what you can do," 
said Mary. '* I advise you to ask Aunt 
Edith ; we always consult her in all our 
plans." 

" I think I should like to work a purse 
for grandpapa," said Caroline, "like the 
one you shewed me to-day, Agnes; is it 
easily done?" 

" Quite easily," said Agnes ; " you could 
begin one to-day. I think we should go 
in now— it must be half an hour since Aunt 
Edith left us." 

After dinner, grandpapa and Uncle Frank 
said that they were going to walk to Ard- 
more, a house about two miles distant, 
where Mr and Mrs Wilson lived, to deliver 
a small parcel which Caroline had brought 
with her from India, and which had been 
sent home by a brother of Mrs Wilson, a 
captain in one of the East India Company's 
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regiments. Mr Lindsay said that if Harry 
liked, he might come with them ; and Harry 
was very glad to go, as he had long wished 
to see Robert Wilson's beautiful pony. 
Charlie was considered too young for so 
long a walk ; so he went with his aunt and 
the girls to the Tillage. Before they set 
out, Miss Lindsay went to the store-room, 
and brought out a small basket, containing 
some parcels of tea and sugar, a little sago, 
and some ground rice. She gave the bas- 
ket to Agnes, and taking out two or three 
of the firmest among the parcels, gave 
them to Mary. 

" May I carry one?" said Jane. 

" And I too?" said Charlie. 

" Yes," said their aunt, " you shall all 
have something to carry. I must have a 
very trusty person to carry this small 
bottle of wine. I almost think I must 
carry it myself, in case of its falling and 
being broken." 

" Let me carry it, aunt," said Caroline ; 
" I will take great care." 

" Very well, then," said her aunt ; " and 
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since you have all got your parcels, I think 
we had better set off." 

The road to the Tillage was cool and 
shady, for it was bordered on both sides 
by trees ; and the children and their aunt 
had a pleasant walk. They all stopped 
at the first cottage at the entrance of the 
village. It was a clean whitewashed cot- 
tage, containing two rooms and a kitchen. 
In the windows were some plants, and a 
small border in front of the cottage con- 
tained pinks, daisies, roses, and ribbon- 
grass, and some other cottage flowers, balm, 
mint, and thyme. 

"How is your brother to-day?" said 
Miss Lindsay to a young woman who ap- 
peared at the door. 

" He is not much better, thank you, 
ma'am ; he is very breathless to-day, and 
gets very httle sleep at night." 

" We have brought a little sago, some 
tea and sugar, and some jelly," said 
Miss Lindsay. " You should mix the jelly 
with a little water, that he may take some 
at night when his cough is troublesome; 
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it cannot really make his cough better, 
but it may give him ease for a few minutes, 
and enable him to sleep a little.** 

*' Thank you, ma*am," said the young 
woman; " we are much obliged to you, 
indeed. I do not know what we would 
have done if you had not helped us." 

" I have done yery little," said Miss 
Lindsay, ** and God requires all those who 
have the means to assist those who cannot 
procure comforts for themselves. It is 
your heavenly Father who gives you all 
these things. If your brother is not very 
ill just now, I should like to see him." 

'' He will be glad to see you, ma'am," 
said Ann Robertson — ^which was the young 
woman's name — '^ he is sitting at the fire- 
side." 

" Come with me, Caroline and Agnes," 
said their aunt ; '' Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
may wait outside." 

When they entered the cottage, they 
saw the young man at the fireside, with 
his feet on the hearth. His cheeks were 
hollow, but their colour was bright, and 
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his eyes looked clear and large. His 
hands were thin and wasted, and he had 
one hand on his chest, as he was bent 
almost double over the fire. 

'' I am sorry to find that you are so 
breathless co-day, James," said Miss Lind* 
say. 

" I am yery breathless indeed," said the 
young man, gasping between almost eyery 
word ; " but it cannot last long now." 

"Has Mr Cameron seen you lately?" 
said Miss Lindsay. 

" He was here this morning, ma'am:: 
he is yery kind. I only wish I had at* 
tended to his instructions sooner." 

" It is neyer too late, James ; Christ 
inyites all to come to Him, the sick as well 
as the healthy ; there is forgiyeness for all 
—only go to Him." 

" I know that, ma'am," said James, who 
was less breathless than at first — " I know 
that; it is well for me that it is so, or 
where should I be now? I know that 
Christ's blood can wash out all sin, and 
that He pardons freely and fully ; but if I 
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had gone to Him sooner, I might have 
spent my youthful days in His service, 
instead of bringing the very dregs of my 
life to Him. Oh ! young ladies/' said the 
young man, lifting up his head and ad- 
dressing Caroline and Agnes, "remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth ; 
seek Christ now ; there is no time like the 
time of youth ; you will be saved many a 
sore heart, and you will walk safely. You 
will not be afraid when evil comes." 

" I hope my nieces may think of what 
you have said, James," said Miss Lindsay ; 
" there is no security like that of those 
who fear God. Some of us will call to- 
morrow between sermons to inquire for 
you; and if there is anything you could 
fancy, we.shall send it." 

" I am much obliged to you, ma'am," 
said James; "I can never thank you 
enough ; you have been too kind already. 
There is nothing I could take that you 
have not sent before, and Mr Cameron sent 
me some jelly to-day. Everybody is too 
kind. The only earthly thing that vexes 
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mo is, to think of what wiQ become of Ann 
when I am gone." 

*' Don't disturb yourself about that, 
James/' said Miss Lindsay ; '' the same 
Ood who took care of you will take care 
of her. She will remain here with her 
grandmother, and we will see that she 
never wants a home." 

James was now seized with a violent fit 
of coughing, and Miss Lindsay soon alter 
left the cottage, promising to call the next 
day. 

Miss Lindsay then visited several other 
cottages— sometimes taking the children 
with her, and sometimes leaving them out- 
side. At most of these cottages the basket 
was laid under contribution; and by the 
time they had reached the last, the parcels 
were all gone, and the basket quite empty. 

" Shall we return home by the river 
side, aunt?" said Agnes. 

^* I think we may," said Miss Lindsay ; 
** although the path is less shaded than the 
high road, there is a cool breeze from the 



river." 
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They turned down a narrow path by the 
side of a corn-field leading to the banks of 
the river. The path was merely a track 
among the grass, and the com grew to its 
yery edge. All along the field there were 
wild-flowers, little blae forget-me-nots, and 
speedwell, the star-like blossom of the 
stitchwort, and many others. 

^' How beautiful these wild-flowers are, 
aunt I" said Caroline, '' although they are 
so different from the flowers in the garden ; 
look at this one, the very colour of the 
sky I" 

" They are indeed beautiful," said Miss 
Lindsay ; " and if they are less showy than 
the garden flowers, they have a beauty 
quite their own." 

'^ There are beautiful flowers in India, 
Caroline, are there not?" said Agnes. 

" Yes," said Caroline, " a different sort 
of beauty from these ; but we could not 
enjoy them in India as you do these flowers. 
We could not walk during the day. We 
used to drive out early in the morning, 
and in the afternoon, and sometimes 
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used to walk in the morning ; but during 
the day it was yery hot — ^we scarcely knew 
what to do with ourselyes." 

" You could not run about?" said Mary. 

" Not much," said Caroline. " After I 
had finished my lessons, I used to lie down 
and read during the very hot part of the 
day ; but Jane and Charlie would not lie 
down, so they used to play in a cool low 
room, with a stone-floor, and mats at the 
windows, which were watered to keep the 
room cool." 

" Well, cousin," said Mary, " I am glad 
I do not live in India ; I like to run about. 
Come, let us have a race, Jane ! " 

'' Jane is not much accustomed to run- 
ning about," said her aunt ; " you must put 
off racing until she has been with us a 
little longer." 

" If I had Snap here," said Mary, " I 
might try a race with him ; he is almost as 
good as a human being to play with, ex- 
cept that he cannot speak." 

" And does Snap race with you, Mary?" 
said Charlie ; " does he never bite ?" 
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" Bite!" said Mary ; ** be never thinks of 
biting; be is tbe most good-natured dog in 
tbe world ; and Harry and I often hare a 
game witb bim in tbe orchard. I wished 
to bring bim witb us this afternoon, and 
took bim witb me until Harry should set 
off to Ardmore, but Snap got a peep of 
grandpapa, and inisbed from me after him, 
and altbough I called, be would not oome 
back." 

'' Snap is yery fond of grandpapa," said 
Agnes. 

'' He comes out witb us every day ex- 
cept on Sunday," said Mary. ** When he 
sees us ready for church on Sunday, he never 
rushes about and barks for joy, as he does 
any other day when we are going out; he 
just gets up, wags bis tail, and walks with 
us a few steps from tbe door, and then 
turns and goes back to tbe door^steps, where 
he lies in summer, till we come back from 
church." 

'' It is very strange that be should know 
Sunday," said Jane. 

<< Dogs soon learn to distinguish when 
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they may come with their masters, and 
when not,** said Aunt Edith ; *' a look is 
sufficient for a dog ; and I am sorry to say 
that it is not always enough for children. 
Howerer, the quietness of Sunday con- 
stantly returning, may remind Snap, that 
on a day so quiet he is never allowed 
to accompany us. Doss have excellent 
memories: in whatever way they com^ect 
things together. Shall I tell you an anec- 
dote about a dog ?" 

" do," said Mary. 

'' A gentleman possessed a dog, of the 
kind generally called the 'Water Dog,' 
which shewed a very great degree of 
sagacity. This gentleman was travelling 
on the Continent, and his faithful dog was 
his companion. One day, before he left 
his lodgings in the morning with the ex- . 
pectation of being absent until evening, he 
took out his purse in his room for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether he had suffi- 
cient money for the day's occupation, and 
then went his way, leaving his dog behind. 
Having dined at a coffee-house, he took out 
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'* Very wonderful stories are told of dogs. 
I hare a little book at home with a great 
many, and I shall read some to you now 
and then« Dogs are very affectionate; 
there is no other animal that is such a 
companion to man. A dog watches his 
master's face, and seems to know from the 
expression of it whether he is happy or 
not. Some other animals are affectionate, 
but not always constant in their friend- 
ship. The horse and elephant are much 
attached to those who are kind to them, 
but they are revengeful, and will hurt, and 
even kill, those whom they like best, if they 
think they hare injured them in any way." 

'^ I remember the story of the elephant 
who killed his keeper," said Mary ; " and 
he was afterwards sorry, and took the 
little boy up with his trunk, and made him 
his keeper." 

*' Yes," said her aunt ; '* but a dog never 
injures those who have been kind to him ; 
he will lick the very hand that is lifted to 
strike him." 

" But dogs are not kind to everybody," 
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Mary; "for Snap always barks at 
b^gars, and at Robert Wilson, when he 
comes here." 

** It would not do if dogs were kind to 
eyerybody/' said Agnes ; " watch«4ogs 
would be of no use." 

" No," said her aunt ; '* I only mean, 
that dogs are always firm in their attach- 
ment to their masters; so the dog has 
always been taken as the emblem of 
fideHty." 

*' Well, I shall try and be as obedient 
as Snap, aunt," said Mary, " and only re- 
quire you to look at me." 

^' I hope to see you very obedient, then," 
said her aunt, laughing. 

** How much pleasanter this path is than 
the high road by which we went to the 
Tillage I" said Caroline. 

''Yes, it is very pleasant," said Miss 
Lindsay ; " but during the middle of the 
day it is less shaded than the road. Now, 
however, as the afternoon becomes a little 
cooler, the green path here is more 
agreeable than the dust of the road." 
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" How very poor some of these old 
people seemed that you went to risit to- 
day, aunt I" said CaroUne. 

" And they are very poor," said her 
Aunt. " Did you observe one of the cot- 
tages where we left a little tea and sugar 
for a poor woman ? — there was only one 
room, and the fire was on the floor." 

" Yes, aunt," said Caroline ; " there was 
a very wide chimney, ahnost like a hole in 
the roof. I saw tl^e daylight shining down. 
How cold it must be in winter I " 

" Very cold, my dear ; — ^but did the old 
woman seem discontented?" 

'' Not at all, aunt ; she sidd she was 
thankful for all her mercies. She thanked 
you for what you brought, and said that 
God was very good to her. I could not 
help thinking that if I were obliged to 
live in such a cottage, I should be very 
unhappy." 

" Without doubt, you would feel un- 
happy in a small degree; for you have 
been accustomed to different things — ^to a 
different house, and a different way of liv- 
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ing ; but if you loved God, you could not 
be yery unhappy, for real happiness does 
not consist in what we eat, or the house 
in which we live, or gay furniture, or, 
indeed, in anything merely belonging to 
tiiifl world. The Bible says, that ' a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth/ It does not 
matter whether we have much or Uttle in 
this world, so that we love God, and are 
contented. A poor man, who is contented 
with what he has, is, in reality, richer than 
a rich man who is always wishing for 
more." 

*' But it is very nice to have a large 
house, and servants, and a garden, and 
plenty of books," said Agnes, '' instead of 
sitting with a clay floor, and having no- 
thing to eat but scones, or oat-cakes, or 
potatoes." 

** So it is, my dear," said her aunt ; 
** and for all these things we ought sin- 
cerely to thank God ; but we are not to 
be proud of such distinctions between our- 
selves and others, for all that we have is 
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the gift of God. Neither should we con- 
sider ourselves as happier than those who 
have less, for happiness does not consist in 
what we have, but in what we are. In 
order to be really happy, we must love 
God and our fellow-creatures; we must 
be upright, kind, gentle, and unselfish ; and 
you know that these dispositions do not 
belong to any condition of life in par- 
ticular, but only to individual persons, 
and are the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
them." 

** But," said Caroline, " would not old 
Betty Cameron feel happier if you were to 
put her in a nice large house with warm 
rooms?" 

" I am not sure that she would, my dear; 
she has never been accustomed to such 
things; and what you would consider as 
great hardships were you obliged to change 
places with her, she does not feel much. 
Remember that I do not speak of actual 
hunger and cold, for every human being 
must feel these ; and it is cruel and sinfal 
to harden our hearts against the poor, by 
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supposing tliat they feel hunger and cold 
less than we should do." 

" I understand, aunt," said Caroline ; 
" you mean that many things which I think 
I cannot do without, Betty Cameron does 
not feel the want of?" 

" Just so," said Miss Lindsay ; *' and if 
we look higher, my dear, through the 
various ranks of society, we shall see many 
persons who consider as necessaries what 
you and I think to be luxuries. Yet, I 
daresay, we would not like to change con- 
ditions with them, because we feel that it 
is not in the power of such things to make 
us happy. Every human being may love 
God if he will — ^may be a dutiful child, a 
kind sister or brother, self-denying, charit- 
able, and amiable ; and every one may be 
so without regard to the rank in which he 
is placed. With God there is no respect 
of persons. He gives a new heart and a 
right spirit to all who ask Him, whether 
they are princes or beggars; and with a 
new heart and right spirit every one must 
be happy." 
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" I remember," said Agnes, " that I 
laughed at Uttle Mary Fergusson, who had 
some wall-flower growmg in her window in 
an old broken tea-pot, and you. told me 
that perhaps that flower made her as happy 
as my garden made me." 

" Very likely it did," said Miss Lindsay; 
" and I have no doabt that Ann Robertson 
takes as much pleasure in her border of roses, 
daisies, and thyme, as I do in the green- 
house, with all the beautiful geraniums." 

" Dear aunt," said Caroline, " is not 
Ann Robertson the girl we saw to-day, 
whose brother is so ill ? Do you think he 
will ever be better?" 

" I am afraid not, my dear. Did you 
observe how breathless he was, and how 
hollow his cheeks were?" 

" Yes," said Caroline ; " but his cheeks 
were quite red, and his eyes so bright, 
that I thought he might get better." 

''Ah, no! my dear, I fear not; and 
James himself thinks that he is dying." 

** He docs not seem afraid to die," said 
Agnes. 
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" No one need be afraid to die who be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ, Agnes/' 
said her aunt, *' and who loves Him. You 
remember what Jesus says, ' Where I am, 
there shall also my servant be.' Jesus is 
in heaven now, and there will all His 
servants be. So, if any one serve Christ, 
should he be afraid to die ?" 

" No," said Agnes ; '' but James Robert- 
son looked sorry when he was speaking to 
you. I did not hear what he said at first, 
before he spoke to us." 

" He looked sorry, Agnes," said her 
aunt, ''because he had not sooner loved 
the Saviour. No one ever grieves on 
account of having served Christ when he 
was young, but many people have to la- 
ment that so many years of their lives 
passed away before they ever tried to serve 
God. You know, James Robertson told 
you to remember your Creator in the days 
of your youth ; and I hope, my dear chil- 
dren, that you will do so — you too, Charlie, 
and Jane, and Mary (for the three children 
had drawn near). I hope you will always 
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pray to God to forgive you, for Jesus' sake, 
all you do wrong, and teach you to love 
Him, that, if He shonld spare you to grow 
up, you may do a great deal to serve 
Him. Some other time I shall tell you of 
the different ways of serving God. We 
are at the gate now, and must go in, for 
we have lingered on our way home, and it 
is late." 

" Harry has not come home yet, aunt," 
said Mary, who had run in first ; '' his cap 
is not in the hall, and I do not see grand- 
papa's hat or Uncle Frank's." 

" I daresay they have remained to tea 
at Ardmore," said Miss Lindsay ; '' but 
they will not be very late of returning, for 
this is Saturday evening ; and now we 
must make haste, and if you three young 
ones wish for a story, I shall read one to 
you after tea." 



CHAPTER III. 

Monday came, and with it the regular 
hours ior lessons. Uncle Frank left home 
at an early hour, for be did not usually 
stay at Oakfiald. He remained in town 
during the week, returning to Oakfield on 
Friday eyening or Saturday, and remain- 
ing until Monday morning. The children 
went to the schoolroom with their aunt 
after breakfast. Agnes was a few months 
younger than Caroline, being only twelve, 
while Caroline wa^ nearly thirteen, but, 
haying enjoyed greater advantages, she 
was beyond Caroline in some things, in- 
deed in almost everything except music, of 
which Caroline was exceedingly fond. Jane 
and Mary were nearly equal in age — ^be- 
tween eight and nine years old ; aad Miss 
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Lindsay thought they might go on very 
well together, as Mary was not far ad- 
vanced for her age. 

'' I cannot give each of you a music- 
lesson every day," said Miss Lindsay to 
her two eldest nieces, " but I will give you 
a lesson one day, Caroline, and you, Agnes, 
the next; and you must both be indush 
trious and careful, when practising. Jane 
and Mary may have the same lessons, al- 
though Mary's will be a little easier than 
usual, until Jane becomes accustomed to 
her lessons. Charlie must do his lessons 
alone, as we have no other little man of six 
years old to teach along with him." 

** Charlie can only read very small 
words," said Caroline. " Mrs Pearson 
tried to teach him in the ship when we 
were coming home, but he was not very 
attentive." 

'' Because I don't like lei^ons, Caroline," 
said Charlie. 

" And now, my dear Harry," said his 
aunt, " I have so many girls to teach, that 
we have been obhged to think of a different 
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plan with r^ard to too. GrandjHipA does 
not wish to send joa awaj to a distant 
school for some time yet ; and Mr Thomp- 
son has consented to take joa as a day- 
popl along with his boys. — ^I am sorry to 
give np teaching yon, Harry/* cmtiniied 
his annt, "for yon and I got <m nicely 
together, hot I have not now time to teach 
yon. I shall still see what yon learn, and 
hdp yon with yonr lessons in the erening.** 

Harry stood ml^itly beside the table. 

** Are yon not glad/' said Mary, " diat 
yon are going to learn ycHir lessons with 
boys? I heard yon say one day that yon 
wished yon had some boys to leam the 
same lessons as you." 

** I don't know whether 1 am glad or 
sorry," said Harry, looking at his aunt, 
'i I am glad to go amongst boys, and sorry 
to leave off saying lessons to yon, aunt ; but 
I shall bring them to you in the eyening, and 
jrou will hear me repeat them sometimes." 

** O yes," said his annt; ** it is not as 
if you were going far away to school ; for 
yon will be at home in the evening, and 
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during all your play-hours. You must re- 
member, Harry, that you will probably 
have more to do than before ; you are now 
ten years old ; so you must be very indus- 
trious, and work hard, and play will be all 
the more pleasant." 

" Am I to go to Mr Thompson's to-day, 
aunt?" said Harry. 

'' I believe your grandpapa is to take 
you with him this afternoon, and you will 
be introduced to the boys, and get the 
necessary lessons to prepare for to-morrow. 
You need not say any lessons to me to-day. 
Mr Thompson will give you a list of books^ 
and we shall look over the school-books 
this evening, and send for those which we 
have not." 

"May I go out to my pigeons?" said 
Harry ; " there is something to alter about 
the pigeon-houses ; I am afraid the rats will 
get in, if I do not nail a bo^d on the back." 

** Yes, you may go," said his aunt; 
" and when Charlie has said a short lesson^ 
and learned a verse of a hymn^ he may go 
out also, as this is the fii*st day at lessons." 
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Happy in the prospect of being soon set 
at liberty, Charlie took pains with his lea- 
son, and after repeating a verse of a hymn 
several times after his aunt, he said it cor- 
rectly, and was allowed to go out. The 
rest of the children went on with their les- 
sons until half-past eleven, when the writ- 
ing-master came. Charlie was not to begin 
writing for a short time, but the others had 
their lesson, and when the writing-master 
left them at half-past twelve, Jane and 
Mary went out to join Harry at the pigeon- 
house. They did not find him there. They 
went into the garden to look for him, and 
met him wheeling a large barrowful of 
gravel for Caroline's garden, while Charlie 
marched before, harnessed with a piece o 
whipcord to the front of the wheel-barrow. 

" I wish, Mary, you would come and 
help me," said Harry ; " you and Jane 
niay take the ©ther little wheel-barrow 
and bring some gravel. I did not get it 
brought on Saturday evening, for I went 
with grandpapa to Ardmore, and I must 
bring sorae^to-day." 
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'* You should let James bring the rest, 
Harry," said Mary. 

" No, no," said Harry, impatiently ; " I 
must bring a little more, and let James 
bring some afterwards. Get the other 
Uttle wheel-barrow and a spade, and, as 
soon as I have emptied this, we shall go 
for more." 

'' You will not have so much time to play 
when you go to school," said Jane. 

" I daresay not," said Harry; " but, you 
know, I am getting older, and must have 
more to do;" and Harry drew himself up 
proudly. 

" Well," said Mary, " I should not like 
to have any more lessons to do just now ; 
but, perhaps, when I am as old as you, 
Harry, I may like to have some." 

" I don't mean," said Harry, " that I 
shall like to have less time to play and 
more to learn ; but all boys have a good 
deal to do when they grow old, and so 
must I also. — ^There is one good thing," 
continued Harry, ''that Mr Thompson doea 
not flog much." 
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** I am very glad of that," said Mary ; 
•* I should not like him to flog you, Harry." 

'* Who is to feed the pigeons when you 
go to school ?" said Charlie. 

" I will feed them myself," said Harry, 
'' and you shall help me. I do not go to 
school until nine o'clock, and 1 come back 
at half-past twelve, so you see we can feed 
them before I go away and after I come 
back ; and mind, Charlie, that you are 
never to go to the pigeon-house unless I 
am here." 

O yes l" said Charlie. 
Did you see Robert Wilson's pony," 
said Mary, " when you were at Ardmore 
on Saturday?" 

" Yes," said Harry, " and it is a beau* 
tiful little Shetland pony, quite brown, 
with such a nice long tail. I had a short 
ride, but Robert Wilson would not let me 
ride long, and he tried to push me off, 
because I did not come down immediately. 
I never saw such a spoiled boy." 

" How old is he ?" said Jane. 

*' Nearly nine years old," said Harry, 
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" and such a baby ! When we were going 
into the house, he tripped over a stone and 
fell, and hurt himself a little ; but if you had 
heard how he roared I Then at tea, I never 
saw such a boy. K we were to behave Uke 
him, we should be sent out of the room 
directly. 

•• What did he do ?" said Charlie. 

''He got some bread and butter, and 
would not eat it unless his mamma put 
some preserves on it. He would not wait 
till the cake was handed to him, but 
stretched across grandpapa's cup and plate 
for a piece, and emptied the whole cup of 
tea on the table. His papa was very angry, 
and told him never to do that again ; but, 
not two minutes after, he stretched over 
for another piece of cake, only grandpapa 
lifted his cup out of the way." 

" What a tiresome boy I " said Jane. 

'' Well, you are to have him to tea next 
Saturday," said Harry. 

" Surely you are jesting ?" said Mary. 

" No, indeed," said Harry. ''His mamma 
said that she would like him to get well 
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acquainted with us, and that, if we had no 
engagement, she would send him over in 
the afternoon, and so, I suppose, we shall 
have him." 

" How sorry I am !" said Mary. 

** What a pity !" said Jane and Charlie. 

" Never mind," said Harry ; " we must 
do our best with him. This is the last bar- 
rowful of gravel that we shall take, and 
then we shall go to the pigeon-house." 

" There is Snap waiting outside the gar- 
den gate," said Jane ; '' shall I let him in ? " 

" No, no," said Mary, " he must not get 
in. He does a great deal of mischief. He 
rolls on his back on the flower-beds, and 
scratches holes in them — he must wait 
until we are ready to go to the orchard." 

** Now let us put our wheel-barrows and 
spades away," said Harry, " and go to the 
pigeons." 

When one o'clock arrived. Miss Lind- 
say said to Agnes and Caroline that it was 
time to put away their lessons. *' You had 
better go out for three-quarters of an 
hour," she continued. " We are to hi 
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dinner now at two o'clock, to suit Mr 
Thompson's hours ; and you may all come 
in when you hear the bell that rings five 
minutes before dinner." 

" Children," said Agnes, when she and 
Caroline had reached the pigeon-house, 
" what have you been about? Look at 
your frock, Mary; you must have been 
carrying earth in it." 

" No, 1 did not carry any earth," said 
Mary ; " I only carried some gravel, and I 
did not know that it was wet; when the 
place is dry, the dirt will all rub out." 

** That dirt will never come out until it 
is washed," said Agnes ; ^' and you had that 
frock clean this morning. 1 never saw 
such a dirty child." 

" 1 Can't help it now," said Mary. 

" But why did you not put on the large 
overall that you have for the garden ? " said 
Agnes. 

" Because, Agnes, it is so warm to-day 
— much warmer than last week." 

** I wonder what Ann will say to you," 
continued her sistei*. " iShe »aid this morn- 
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ing that she never knew such an untidy 
little girl ; you went out and left ever so 
many things lying on our room floor." 

** Well, Agnes," said Mary, " I wish you 
would not find fault so often — I don't 
like you to be always speaking in that 
way ; Aunt Edith will speak to me about 
my frock, but you need not say any- 
thing." 

" But I am your elder sister," said 
Agnes, *' and I ought to take some care of 
you." 

" So you should," said Harry ; " but you 
need not find fault quite so often. You 
will be as bad as Ann very soon. She 
would not let me down stairs to>day until 
she had brushed my hair, although it was 
well enough brushed before, and she rapped 
me so hard with the brush." 

" Harry," said Agnes, " you are very 
provoking to talk in that way, just as if I 
was always scolding and finding fault I" 

"And so you are, pretty often," said 
Harry ; *** I wish you would leave us alone. 
We never meddle with you. What does 
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it signify about a frock being a little dirty i 
— it will wash," 

" Come away," said Caroline to Agnes ; 
*' don't say anything more ; let us take a 
walk round the garden. You had better 
come with us," said Agnes to the three 
youngest children ; ** you will only make 
yourselves dirty playing there, and it will 
soon be dinner-time." 

**They are going to stay here," said 
Harry; "leave us alone, Agnes; if you 
would come and play quietly with us, we 
would be glad to have you ; but if you are 
to find fault, you had better go away." 

Agnes turned away. 

" Oh ! Harry," said Caroline, " you are 
not kind to Agnes." 

" What is this, my dear children?" said 
Mr Lindsay, who now approached. " What 
is the matter?" 

Mary, Jane, and Charlie were standing 
together. Harry stood by himself looking 
angry, and Caroline and Agnes had turned 
to go away, when their grandpapa's voice 
stopped them. 
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"What IS the matter?" continued Mr 
Lindsay. " I heard your voices, not with 
the most pleasant tone imaginable, and 
some of you look quite cross. I am afraid 
you have been quarrelling." 

The children were silent, and looked at 
each other. 

"Were you all quarrelling?" said Mr 
Lindsay. 

**Not Caroline, or Jane, or Charlie," 
said Harry. 

" Then you were, with your sisters, 
Harry ? I am sorry that you should set 
such a bad example to Charlie, and very 
grieved that you should do what you well 
know to be wrong." 

" Grandpapa," said Agnes, " it was my 
fault at first. I began. I found fault with 
Mary for having dirtied her frock, and I 
said too much. Then Mary got a little 
cross, and when Harry spoke to me and 
laughed at me, I got very cross indeed, 
and spoke angrily." 

" But I was very angry too," said Harry. 
" I did not mean at first to vex Agnes ; but 
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I was angry with her for finding fiskult with 
Mary so much." 

" You have been all in fault," said their 
grandpapa ; " and, indeed, in quarrelUng, it 
is always so ; but I am glad to see that you 
are candid, and that you do not lay the 
blame on each other. It is, however, bad 
enough as it is, to see brothers and sisters 
quarrelling. If you were heathen children, 
who had never heard of God, never known 
that the Lord Jesus commands us to love 
each other, I should be less astonished; 
but you have not ignorance as an excuse. 
You know well that it is sinful to quarrel, 
and I am very sorry to see that, instead of 
trying to get the better of evil tempers — 
instead of trying to help each other to do 
right — you have to-day been helping each 
other to do wrong." 

" Oh, grandpapa P said Harry, "surely 
not." 

" Did you try to help Agnes to recover 
her lost temper? "said Mr Lindsay. "Nay, 
did you even leave her to find out of her- 
self that she had done wrong ? Did you 
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not rather laugh at' her, and so proToke 
her to feel more angry, and to speak more 
crossly?" 

I did indeed," said Harry. 
And yon, Agnes, instead of trying to 
conquer the feeling of anger that rose in 
your heart, gave way to it ; and how far 
the quarrel might have proceeded had I 
not come, I do not know.** 

'' I meant to go away, grandpapa," said 
Agnes ; '' and I had just turned when you 
came to us." 

** You should have done so at first — or, 
better still, when you found yourself in- 
clined to find fault, you should have con- 
sidered whether it might not have been 
better to delay your reproof, or not to 
administer it at all. It is very easy to say 
unkind words and to quarrel, but when 
an unkind word is said, it cannot be unsaid ; 
when a wrong thing is done, no power 
on earth can undo it. There is One whose 
blood can take away all sin — ^the Lord 
Jesus Christ — ^and He is willing to forgive 
all that come to Him ; but, although wiUint^ 
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to forgive sin, it is the abominable thing 
which He hates ; and His children — ^those 
whom He forgives — must not love their 

sins." 

"I am sure I don't like quarrelling," 

said Harry ; " we are far happier when 

we don't^quarrel." 

"I am sure you are/' said his grand- 
papa ; " but if you don't like quarrelling, 
why do you quarrel?" 

"It often begins," said Harry, "with a 
httle thing not worth speaking about, and 
then we get angry and speak crossly." 

" Just so," said Mr Lindsay ; " you see 
the beginning of sin is like letting out 
water. K you make ever so small a hole 
in a dam, the water will speedily force its 
way through, and break down the bank ; 
and if you begin by allowing one cross 
word and one angry speech, presently 
there comes in a whole flood of sin." 

" Then we should try against quarrelling 
at the beginning," said Mary. 

" You should indeed," said Mr Lindsay. 
" You would call that man foolish who 
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should see a small hole in an embankment, 
and neglect to stop it op, because no great 
quantity of water came through?" 

" Yes, indeed/' said Harry ; " for the 
bank would soon be broken down." 

*' Far more foolish,'^ said Mr Lindsay, 
** are those children who think angry 
words and looks small things. I am much 
afraid you will soon have a habit of quar- 
relling." 

'' Oh ! dear grandpapa," said all the chil- 
dren, " sorely not ; how dreadful ! — ^we love 
each other too much to have a habit of 
quarrelling." 

" You may think so now," said Mr 
Lindsay ; " but your love to each other was 
not strong enough to-day to keep you from 
quarrelling; and iirmay not be strong enough 
to-morrow, or the next day, or the next ; 
and you know that a habit of quarrelling is 
made up of separate acts of quarrelling, and 
it may very soon be entirely formed in 
you." 

" What must we do, grandpapa?" said 
Harry. 
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** You must have something stronger 
than love towards each other," said Mr 
Lindsay. " You must love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Notliing less than love to Him 
will do. If you loye the Lord Jesus, you 
will be afraid to disobey and sorry to 
grieve Him, for you know He says, * If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.' But 
we cannot love the Lord Jesus unless the 
Holy Spirit change our hearts. Our hearts 
are by nature sinful, and cold, and hard. 
We love many things, but we do not love 
God. It is the Holy Spirit alone who 
can change these our hard hearts, and 
make us love God. We have no power 
ourselves to do it. So, dear children, you 
must pray to God that He may send the 
Holy Spirit to change ^our hearts. He 
has himself promised to do so. He says, 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 26, * A new heart will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you ; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh. ' And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my 
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statutes.' Ask the Lord to pot Hk Sf -bit 
within you, and cause joa to valk in Hk 
ways." 

We will, grandpapa^" said the children. 
Sit down, then, on the grass, dear 
childrai," said Mr lindsaj, '^and I ih^J 
talk to yoo for a short time.'' 

The chihben all sat down, dCMDe ckj&e 
by their grandpapay others opposite to 
faini« 

'* What is it," said Mr Lindsay, kwking 
Tonnd on them — ** what is it that causes 
most imh^iMneas in this world? Look 
hack op<m yoor own short lires — ha^e not 
yon sometinies been unhappy • ^ 

<'Tes," said the diihben. 

** What most fireqo^itly eaosed the nn- 
happiness i was it not d<Hng wrong i " 

'' I don t know," said Mary ; "* I hare 
sometimes felt very nnlu^y when the 
rain came on just as we were about to set 
off on some Tery nice expedition." 

" I am not sure that it was grief only 
that you felt," said her grandpapa. ** If 
you had not felt a little angry at the com- 
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ing of the rain, you could not have felt so 
very unhappy. You will find, if you search 
into your own hearts, that sin is the great 
cause of unhappiness." 

" Then, if we could be always good," 
said Caroline, '' we should be always 
happy ? " 

" At least the greatest cause of unhappi- 
ness would be removed," said Mr Lindsay. 
" What was it that made Adam and Eve so 
happy in the garden of Eden?" 

t' I suppose it was because they were 
perfectly good," said Agnes. 

" Yes," said her grandpapa ; " when 
God made Adam and Eve, he said, ' Let us 
make man in our image,' and man's being 
made in the image of God means, that his 
soul was made holy as God is holy, and so 
man was perfectly happy. But when Adam 
and Eve sinned, they lost the image of 
God — ^they lost their holiness and their hap- 
piness also." 

" But could one sin make all that changa 
grandpapa?" said Harry. 

" It could," said Mr Lindsay. " Oiw 
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sin exposes us to God's anger, and deserves 
punishment; one sin defiles the soul, and 
the soul that was defiled with sin had lost 
the image of God. But that image may 
be again restored, and it is restored to all 
who seek it ; for a new heart is the love of 
holiness given back, and the hatred of sin ; 
with this difEerence. that the old evil nature 
still remains in us, and is never entirely 
removed in this world. ' The more the evil 
nature is subdued, and the more holiness 
we have, the happier we are." 

" Is nobody ever born now with a good 
heart," said Mary — " a heart like Adam's 
before he sinned? Had you a wicked 
heart, grandpapa?" 

" Yes," said her grandpapa ; " for no 
one has ever been born free from sin since 
the time of Adam except' the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and He was God as well as man." 

" But I cannot think of you doing any 
wrong things, grandpapa," said Harry, " or 
Aunt £dith either. Were you ever out of 
temper" when you were a little boy, grand- 
papa ? " 
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"Yes," said Mr Lindsay, "I was. I 
had a kind mother who used to talk to me, 
and tell me how sinful it was to be angry, 
and gray with me, and punish me too ; for 
when people will not try to amend, they 
must be punished. I have talked to yoo 
to-day, but if you do not try to do better, 
I must punish you when you quarrel." 

" I wish you would tell us a story about 
yourself, grandpapa," said Harry, ''and 
about what your mother did to make you 
better." 

" I have not time just now," said Mr 
Lindsay, " but if you come to me after tea, 
I will tell you something of my early 
years." 

" There is the dinner bell," said the 
children ; " wfe must all go in." 

After dinner' Mr Lindsay and Harry 
walked to Mr Thompson's. The children 
did not return to their lessons for half an 
hour. Caroline and Agnes went down to 
the river-side to look for some white 
pebbles for their gardens, the two little 
girls took their dolls to the garden, and 
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Charlie busied himself in digging and 
arranging a heap of gravel that the gar- 
dener had brought up for the walks. 

Caroline and Agnes began to talk of 
their lessons, and Caroline expressed great 
admiration for her aunt as a teacher. 

^' I am afraid that I am not so industrious 
as you are, Agnes," continued she. "1 
get so soon tired of anything. I was so 
tijred before aunt let us go away to-day, 
although I did not like to say any- 
thing." 

\*' But this was the first day," said Agnes. 
^'l feel always more tired and idle after 
haying had some holidays than when we 
have been working regularly. The only 
thing I should like to leave out sometimes 
is practising, for, although I like music, I 
don't like regular practising ; but Aunt 
Edith says I should be sorry afterwards if 
I gave up music now, and I don't wish to 
give it up ; but I am terribly tired of scales 
and exercises." 

'' I don't dislike practising at all," said 
Caroline, " but I don't care much for his- 
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tory or dry books. I like reading, but 
not all kinds of reading." 

" But we must read history," said Agnes. 

*' I think it would be a good plan/' said 
Caroline, " if we helped one another. I 
could help you with your music in writing 
your scales, and you could help me a little 
with some other things." 

" So I could," said Agnes. 

" Another thing," said Caroline, " that 
I wish to speak about, is the rising in the 
morning. I should be afraid that grand- 
papa would not be pleased if I were late, 
but I do not like getting np in the morn- 
ing quite so early as you do here." 

" There is no help for it here," said 
Agnes ; ** we must get up, and, like the les- 
sons, you will get accustomed to it." 

"I am so tormented with Jane," said 
Caroline, " she is not the least of a sleepy- 
head in the morning. I believe she must 
have been awake at five o'clock to-day, for 
she awoke me to tell me that some birds 
were singing outside the window ; and rfo 
they were, and making a great noise. I 
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told her to be quiet and sleep, bat after 
that I heard her singing, and I had no 
more sleep, you may suppose. I must 
'haye the shutters closed to-night" 

Agnes laughed. ''I wish," she s^d, 
** that Mary would awake as easily. She 
sleeps so soundly in the morning, that I 
am obliged to shake her to make her get 
up in time. Hare you got a sufficient 
number of pebbles, Caroline?" 

" Yes," said Caroline, " I think we had 
better leave off gathering now." 

'' We have not time to take them to our 
gardens now," said Agnes ; " let us leave 
them in a basin of water imtil we have 
learned our lessons. We can take them 
up to our own rooms, and then go to- the 
schoolroom." 

'* I hope these children are not to learn 
their lessons beside us," said Caroline. 

'' No," said their aunt, who met them at 
the door, *' they are coming to me in the 
drawing-room, and you and Agnes may 
practise and learn your lessons in the 
schoolroom. If you are busy, you may 
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hare all finished a short time after tea, and 
be ready for grandpapa's story. I don't 
think that he and Harry will be home 
before tea. Grandpapa talked of walking 
home by the manse, as he wished to see 
Mr Cameron. So now be ready, and get 
all finished. When go you up stairs, Agnes, 
ask Ann, if you please, to look for the 
children in the garden, and to send them 
to me in the drawing-room." 

" I suppose," said Mr Lindsay after tea, 
" that you are very anxious to hear how 
Harry and I got on to-day at Mr Thomp- 
son's. Harry is to go to Mr Thompson 
every morning at nine, and remain until 
one ; he then comes home for two hours, 
and returns to school in the afternoon, 
where he is to remain from three till five." 

'' I am to learn my French lessons at 
home," said Harry, " as well as some 
others; and I am glad of that, for Aunt 
Edith will explain the rules." 

" I shall be very happy to do so," said 
his aunt, *' and I hope you are to be very 
attentive at school." 
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" I hope so," said Mr Lindsaj. " Mr 
Thompson made Harry read a little Latin, 
and he finds him not so far advanced as 
some of the other boys of the same age ; 
but a little steady attention on Harry*s 
part will enable him to make up to the 
others, and go along pleasantly with them. 
I hare brought a list of the books required, 
and we must look this evening amongst 
the school-books — ^perhaps we may have 
them all. I know we have some of 
them." 

" Shall I go to school when I am older ?" 
said Charlie. 

" I hope so," said his grandpapa, " but 
you must be busy now with your aunt, for 
little boys who cannot read and spell 
English well, must not learn Latin. Let 
me see how very attentive you will be at 
your lessons, and when you are able to 
read well, I will give you a nice little Bible 
of your own." 

" To take to church ?" said Charlie. 

" Yes, to take to church, and to use at 
prayers, and to read by yourself; it is 

I 
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such a nice thing to be able to read the 
Bible/' 

"When are you going to tell us the 
story, grandpapa?" said Mary. 

" Presently," said Mr Lindsay ; " but I 
am afraid that the evening is rather too 
cool for an old gentleman like me to sit 
out of doors — I must tell it to you in the 
house." 

'' It would be a good plan," said Mary, 
" if we were to go out for a little, for we 
have to help Harry to feed the pigeons, 
and we could have the story before bed- 
time." 

"That will suit me exactly," said Mr 
Lindsay. " I have a letter to write, and 
some books to arrange." 

"And we have our lessons to finish," 
said Agnes ; " so come and tell us, Mary^ 
when grandpapa is ready." 

In a short time the younger children 
returned to the house, and Agnes aad 
Caroline were called to hear grandpapa's 
story. Mary took a piece of muslin to 
hem; Jane also had some work; even 
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Harry occupied himself with a net which 
he was making for a small fruit-tree. Thej 
all sat down near their grandfather, Charlie 
cross-legged on the floor, and the others 
on stools and chairs. Agnes and Caroline 
were working with their aunt at some 
clothes for the poor. Mr Lindsay began 
his story. 

" You asked me, my dear children, if I 
had erer been out of temper when I was a 
little boy. I told you that I had, and that 
I had a kind mother, who talked to me 
about the sinfulness of anger, and prayed 
with me, and tried to make me do better ; 
but you know that it is only God who can 
change our hearts, and so I went on for 
some time without getting the better of my 
evil temper, I had no brothers, but three 
sisters ; and at the time of which I am going 
to tell, my mother and her children (for 
my father was dead) lived in a pretty 
village in the south of England." 

" Was it like the village here?" said 
Harry. 

" Not much," said Mr Lindsay ; ** the 
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houses were all larger and neater; they 
were all thatched, and stood in the midst 
of pretty gardens and orchards ; and close 
by the village there were green shady 
lanes, bordered by tall elm-trees. There 
was an old church in the village that had 
been built many hundred years before, and 
an old farm-house close to the church, with 
old-fashioned windows, and curious little 
panes of glass. I used often to stand and 
look at them. It was a pretty country 
village, and it was very near the banks of 
the Severn, a large river, which you know 
flows through great part of Wales. We 
could see the coast of Wales on the oppo- 
site side. I must tell you that the river 
was very broad at the place where we 
lived. In the fine days in summer, the 
river looked very blue, and when it was 
quite calm, we saw the shadow of the ships 
that were on it reflected in the water. 
My mother often took us to walk by the 
side of the river, where we could see the 
beautiful blue water. We could see the 
mouth of the Wye, a river which joins the 
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Severn, although it was a great way off. 
My mother taught my sisters, but I went 
to the clergyman of the village, who had a 
few boys in his house who came from dis- 
tant places ; and for more than a year he 
taught me« 

" I used to be very busy, and got a good 
deal of praise for my lessons ; but 1 did 
not control my temper, and at home I was 
often cross and unkind to my sisters. Yet 
if any one had asked if I loved them, or 
loved my mother, I would have answered at 
once, Yes, to be sure I do ; but my love 
did not keep mo from vexing my mother, 
and irom being really unkind to my sis- 
ters. 

'* One day I had got into a sad passion 
with my youngest sister, because she had 
removed a book out of my room which I 
required ; and because 1 did not at once 
find it, the first time I saw her afterwards, 
I spoke very angrily to her, and said so 
many unkind words that she began to 
weep. I could not help feeling that I was 
wrong ; and when my mother> who heard 

i2 
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the loud sounds, came to us, she desired 
roe to go to my own room, and said that 
she would come and talk to me. 

'' When she came to mo, she shut the 
door gently, and with a very grave face, 
came and sat down on a chair beside me. 
* My little boy,' she said, * I am deeply 
grieved; instead of becoming better, your 
temper is becoming worse and worse. Even 
the servants notice it. I overheard one of 
them say to the other, that she could not 
put up with you any longer, and that she 
would be obliged to leave me. I should 
be sorry to part with her for any reason, 
because I believe her to be a faithful ser- 
vant — but how deeply grieved I am to 
think that my little son is the cause of it ! 

" * Tour sisters, also, instead of being 
glad to see you come home from school, 
are beginning not to care about your 
arrival, and I can think of no other reason 
for the change than this, that you find 
fault so often. I believe that they love 
you, but I am sure they cannot think that 
you love them.* 
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" ' But, mother/ I said, bursting into 
tears, ' I do love them, and I love you 
too/ 

" * Well,* siud my mother, ' I believe 
that you love us, but the evil habit of anger 
is now so strong, that it is much stronger 
than your love to us — ^stronger a great deal 
than your sense of right and wrong ; for 
ialthough you know that it is wrong to be 
passionate, you still go on indulging your 
anger. Evil habits are like chains, and 
every time we sin, we add a new link to 
the chain, till, by and by, we are com- 
pletely bound, and we feel as if we could 
not do right. — ^You know,' continued my 
mother, 'that you have often promised 
me to try to overcome your habit of anger, 
but YOU have not done so, and now it has 
become a great deal stronger; for evil 
habits are never standing still — they are 
either getting weaker or stronger.' 

" * Dear mother,' I said, * sometimes 
I try not. to be angry; this morning I 
thought to myself that I would try not to 
be angry the whole day, but when I could 
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how many people have become murderers, 
because they neyer learned to control their 
passions!' 

" * But, mother,' I said, * I never could 
kill anybody?' 

" * Is your heart any better than the 
hearts of your fellow-creatures?' said my 
mother ; ' will not eyil habits indulged by 
you lead to the same consequences as whea 
indulged by other people ? Besides, people 
may be accounted guilty of the sin of mur- 
der without ever killing any one. Hesur 
what God says, '^ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him." Now you know that the word 
brotlier in the Bible most frequently means 
a fellow-creature ; and when you are in a 
passion with any one, for the time you 
hate him. This is a terrible, but a true 
word, my dear boy,' continued my mother, 
and she again repeated the text. 

" I had never before felt so sorry ; and as 
the tears fell, she said, * Do you feel now, 
my son, that you need strength greater 
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than your own to overcome sin ? You tell 
me that this very morning you resolved 
not to be angry, and yet how little power 
such a resolution had to keep you irom 
anger ! ' 

" ^ What must I do, mother?' I said, 

" *You must pray to God to make you 
feel your need of His help — ^to make you 
^1 that you have no strength to do what 
is right, and ask earnestly that He would 
change your heart by His Holy Spirit — 
that He would make you one of His chil- 
dren — and that He would give you the 
holy dispositions of a child of God. You 
must not pray once or twice only, and 
give up; but you must pray often, and 
G^d will certainly hear your prayers. 
Ask Him to take away your sins for Jesus 
Christ's sake. God is willing to hear all 
who come to Him by Jesus Christ.' 

" My mother then knelt down with me 
and prayed ; and^ leaving me, she said I 
had better stay where I was, and think 
over what she had said to me. 

" I did so, and did not go down stairs for 
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some time. It pleased Ood to bless what 
mj mother said to me that day; and 
although I had many a sore struggle, yet 
I learned to seek for help from God My 
mother encouraged me, and told me that, 
instead of haying a habit of getting angry, 
I should hare a habit of being patient. 

" I give you this short account of some of 
my early days, because I heard such un- 
seemly quarreUing to-day, and because I 
wish you to do as I did, and seek help 
from God; for there is no other way in 
which we can properly overcome anything 
that is evil." 

" I wish you would tell us a little more 
about yourself, grandpapa," said Mary, 
" after you gave up being angry." 

** Perhaps, then, I may find a little more 
to tell you," said Mr Lindsay. " My 
mother had a flower-garden, which she 
kept in order herself with very little assis- 
tance. We used to help her to weed it, 
and she told us a great deal about the 
flowers of the different countries from 
which they came, and she often bade us 
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observe how beautifully they were formed 
and coloured. It was then that I learned to 
love flowers ; and even now, when I look 
at a moss-rose, or feel the sweet odour of 
wallflower, I think I hear my mother's 
voice, as she used to sit with us around 
her in the garden, either discoursing to us 
about the flowers, or telling us of Him who 
made them all. Soon after the day of 
which I told you, when my mother spoke 
to me so seriously, she became ill, and was 
confined to the house for a fortnight. She, 
however, got better, and we were told one 
evening, that if the next day were fine, she 
was to be allowed to go out for a short time 
to the garden. We were all very glad; but 
that evening, when my sisters and I looked 
at our mother's flower-beds, we thought 
that she would not have much pleasure in 
looking at them. During the fortnight 
that she had been confined to the house, 
we had first a good deal of rain, and then 
a great deal of sunshine, so that, if the 
flowers grew fast, the weeds grew stronger. 
Large plants of groundsel overtopped the 
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mignonette, poppies grew amongst the 
rose-bushes, and quantities of chickweed 
filled other places. 

'' After a great deal of consultation, we 
agreed to get up very early in the morn- 
ing to weed the flower-beds, and have 
ererything neat for our mother's walk. 
About five o'clock next morning we were 
in the garden — ^my sisters with hoes and 
rakes, while I brought a large wheel-bar- 
row for the weeds. We did not find the 
weeds difBcult to take out ; but we could 
not manage for some time to make the- 
beds very smooth. 

''At last it was all finished, and the 
garden looked yery well. It was the first 
morning that our mother had come down 
stairs to breakfast for more than a fort- 
night; but we had finished our work before 
breakfast, and had washed our hands, for 
the hands had been used quite as much as 
hoes. 

'' After breakfast, our mother prepared 
to go out early, before the day became too 
hot. She said to us that she was afraid 
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that her garden would be in sad disorder ; 
* {isr you know/ she continued, * that weeds 
are like bad habits — ^if left alone, they are 
always growing.' 

" We said nothing, but went out with 
her; and how we did enjoy her look of 
pleased surprise, when she saw the neat, 
tidy, flower-beds ! How glad we were that 
we had risen early, when my mother turned 
to us and called us her dear children, and 
thanked us for thinking of her happiness ! 
I gathered some roses and mignonette for 
her, and when she took them from me, she 
said, < These flowers give me more pleasure 
than almost any flowers I ever had, for I 
have the happiness of knowing that my 
little boy has made some progress in over- 
coming an evil habit ; and I trust he will 
go on, and never stop in trying to over- 
come evil in himself/ What a happy morn- 
kg that was! 

" Very soon my mother was able to go 
out as usual, and one Saturday afternoon 
we begged her to have tea on the grass- 
plot opposite the house. It was my birth- 
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day, and all the afternoon we were busy 
gathering fruit, arranging it, and orna- 
menting it with leaves. 

** My sisters arranged the cups and 
saucers, while I brought chairs, and carried 
some of the heavier articles. A plate of 
bread and butter fell on the grass, but was 
gathered up without much damage to the 
bread. The cream was overset in the 
sugar-basin, but all was again arranged, 
and we sat down to tea. My mother praised 
everything, and looked so pleased, that we 
were happy also. 

'' After tea, my mother sent me to the 
parlour for a brown paper parcel, and open- 
ing it, took out a beautiful Bible, in which 
she had written my name. How many 
times I thanked her for the Bible I Each 
of my dear sisters gave me something — one 
a book, another a knife, and the youngest 
a small pocket-book. 

" We had many happy days after that, 
and I found that we were always happiest 
when we tried to please Ggd, and were 
kind to each other. 
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'' I hope, dear children, tnat you will do 
as my mother advised me to do— ask God 
to change your hearts, and help you to do 
His will. 

" Never think that anything wrong is a 
little sin, but try against all sin. Love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and so you will be happy 
m this world, and happy in the .world to 
come. 

'' Now I think it must be time for bed — 
at least for some of you." 

'' Tes," said Aunt Edith, looking at the 
clock on the chimney-piece ; " it is twenty 
minutes past eight." 



k2 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Where does Uncle Frank live?" said 
Jane to her aunt one or two evenings after- 
wards ; " does he come often here?" 

" Uncle Frank lives in town, a great 
many miles from this, and he cannot come 
here every day, but he always comes on 
Saturday, and sometimes on Friday even- 
ing." 

"Then will he come next Saturday ? " 
said Jane. 

" I hope so," said her aunt. 

" I am very glad that he will be here 
when that tiresome Robert Wilson is at 
tea," said Mary ; " for we shall get Uncle 
Frank to come out with us, and Robert 
Wilson wilh be a little ashamed to behave 
rudely to us." 
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" I am not very sure of that," said 
Harry ; " he did not feel ashamed of empty- 
ing grandpapa's cup of tea." 

" I think such bad boys should be tied 
up," said Mary. 

" And what should be done to little girls 
who do wrong?" said Miss Lindsay. 

" Oh, aunt," said Mary, " we never do 
such things as Robert Wilson does." 

" I should hope not," said her aunt ; 

you would be more to blame than he." 
Why, aunt?" said Mary. 
Because grandpapa and 1 have always 
tried to teach you what is right. We never 
allow you to acquire bad habits, and do 
what we can to prevent you from being 
selfish; but no one takes pains to teach 
Robert Wilson, and we need not be sur- 
prised that he behaves so ill. You will 
not, however, have him alone on Saturday. 
I wrote to the manse to-day to ask Mrs 
Cameron to allow Ellen, and James, and 
Johnnie to spend Saturday here, and she 
has promised, if the day is fine, to allow 
them to come." 
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** I am very glad," said Mary; "you 
will like them very much, Jane. We shall 
have some capital games on Saturday." 

'^ Don't think too much about Saturday,'' 
said Harry ; '' perhaps it may rain, as it 
does to-night, or something may keep the 
Camerons from coming." 

" Perhaps it may be a beautiful day, 
Harry ,^ said Mary ; ** there is no use in 
thinking about rain." 

'* When will grandpapa's birthday be ? " 
said Harry. 

** Not for nearly three weeks," said Miss 
Lindsay. 

'^ Three weeks is a long time," said 
Mary; "Jane would have time to make 
something for grandpapa's birthday." 

" What could I make, aunt?" said Jane. 

" I don't know, my dear, unless you 
made a little mat for a glass of water. I 
will give you canvas and worsted, and 
teach you the stitch, and when the little 
mat is finished, we shall have it lined." 

" But do you think I can have it finished 
in time?" said Jane. 
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" If you are tolerably indostrioas, yon 
may; for it need not be very large. Come 
with me now, and we shall look for some 
worsteds." 

Miss Lindsay opened a small press below 
one of the book-cases, and brought out a 
basket filled with yarious coloured wools. 
Many were the opinions given with regard 
to the different shades, and at last the 
shades of green and scarlet were chosen. 

" I think I must give you a bit of Pene- 
lope canvas," said Miss Lindsay ; " you 
will find it easier to work than the other. 
Let us sit down near this window and begia; 
I see that Caroline and Agnes are both busy." 

" If you give me the wools, aunt," said 
Harry, " I will wind them for you." 

" Then you must wind them very loosely, 
Harry," said his aunt, ''because the 
worsted stretches when it is dragged tight, 
and becomes too thin." 

" Did people work worsted work long 
ago ?" said Agnes. 

" Yes," said her aunt, " very long ago. 
Do you not remember reading some account 
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of the Bayeux tapestry, in which were 
represented the chief events of the Norman 
conquest ? But embroidery with silk and 
other materials is much more ancient than 
the time of the Bayeux tapestry. In the time 
of Moses, about three thousand years ago, 
the people of Assyria and Egypt must have 
been well acquainted with embroidery. 
When the children of Israel were wander- 
ing in the wilderness. God commanded 
them to make a tabernacle for His worship. 
The children of Israel, you know, moved 
from place to place, and lived in tents, 
which they could easily move fi'om one 
spot to another. The tabernacle was a 
large and very beautiful tent, in which 
were kept the ark of the covenant, of which 
we have read lately, the altar of incense, 
the table of shew-bread, and other things. 
The tabernacle was covered with beautiful 
curtains of cunning work, as the Bible 
says — ^that means ingenious or clever work 
— so that people must have been well ac- 
quainted with needlework; and, in the 
account of the priests' garments, we are 
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told that the ephod or robe of the high 
priest was made of gold, blue, purple, 
scarlet, and fine twined Unen, so, probably 
the robe itself was linen, embroidered with 
those beautiful colours. The girdle of the 
ephod was of the same materials, gold, blue, 
purple, and scarlet embroidery on fine linen. 
We are told that they beat the gold into 
thin plates, and cut it into wire, to work it 
in the blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen. Cutting it into wire was 
making it like gold thread." 

'* Tell us something more, if you please, 
aunt," said Agnes. 

"For some time after the children of 
Israel reached the land of Canaan, you 
know they were governed by judges, and, 
in a passage in the book of Judges which 
relates to that time, we learn that embroi- 
dery was not only practised, but that em- 
broidered garments were much prized. 
When the mother of Sisera (a Canaanitish 
general, who was defeated by the Israelites) 
looked out of her window to watch for the 
return of her son^ she tried to comfort her- 
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self by supposing that Sisera would soon 
return, and bring with him, as spoil taken 
from the enemy, divers colours of needle- 
work meet or proper for the necks of them 
that take the spoil. From this passage 
we learn that such needlework was consi- 
dered very precious. When the prophet 
Ezekiel, long afterwards, prophesied of the 
fall of Tyre (a great trading city in ancient 
times), he mentions fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt, probably such as was 
used for the priests' garments by the Is- 
raelites many hundred years before. In 
the same chapter, the 27th of Ezekiel, he 
mentions broidered work as part of the 
merchandise of Tyre." 

" Tyre was a very famous city in ancient 
times, was it not?" said Caroline. 

" Yes," said her aunt. " The Phoenicians, 
the greatest of whose cities Tyre was, 
were, unlike most of the early nations, a 
commercial people. Their country was not 
large enough of itself to support a great 
population, being a narrow stripe of land 
on the north-western coast of Canaan, the 
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country of the Israelites. They built 
cities on the coast, first Sidon, and after- 
wards Tyre, which became more renowned 
than Sidon, with many others; but of all 
their cities, Tyre was the most renowned. 
The Phoenicians were celebrated among 
other things for their beautiful dyes. Ty- 
nan purple is mentioned by many ancient 
authors, and was held in great esteem." 

"Did they not make kings' and em- 
perors' robes of it?" said Harry. 

"Yes," said Miss Lindsay; "and their 
subjects were forbidden to wear it." 

"How did they get such a beautiful 
dye?" said Caroline. 

" From a shell-fish found on the shores 
of Phoenicia," said Miss Lindsay. " There 
are several stories told about the manner 
of its discovery, but these are all different 
from each other, and probably none of 
them are true. The Phoenicians were ex- 
cellent workmen in various things. Can 
you tell me what great building they 
assisted in raising ? Come, think a little — 
a very wonderful and splendid edifice." 
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'* Solomon's temple," said Agnes. 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay. " Hiram, 
king of Tyre, who was friendly to David, 
sent an embassy to Solomon when he heard 
of David's death. Solomon told him of his 
intention to build a temple, and asked 
Hiram to permit his servants to hew timber 
for him, and he would pay them wages." 

" Where did they get the wood?" said 
Harry. 

** On Mount Lebanon," said his aunt, 
*' which lay to the east of the Phoenician 
territories. The cedars of Mount LebanoD 
were greatly prized, and it was of them 
that the wood-work of the temple was 
made. The Tyrians also assisted in build- 
ing the stone-work of the temple: the 
stones were all hewn and polished, and 
then brought to Mount Moriah, the hill on 
which the temple was built. The Bible 
says that there was neither hammer nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron, heard in the 
house while it was building." 

" How rery exactly each stone must 
have fitted, aunt!" said Caroline. 
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'' Some of the stones of the wall around 
Mount Moriah still remain/' said Miss 
Lindsay, " and are wonderful on account of 
their size and of their antiquity. Solo- 
mon's temple was destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar when the Jews were carried captire 
to Babylon. Seventy years afterwards, a 
second temple was built, larger, but infe- 
rior to Solomon's temple in many respects, 
not having the same decorations of carving 
and gold, having no ark, no mercy-seat, 
no Divine glory over the mercy-seat. But 
it was afterwards a far more glorious 
temple than Solomon's, for it was visited by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Can any of you tell 
me some of the times mentioned in the Bible 
in which the Lord Jesus visited the temple ?" 

" I remember," said Mary, " that He 
was found, when twelve years old, with the 
doctors in the temple. What sort of doc- 
tors were they, aunt?" 

" Doctors really mean learned men," 
said her aunt ; " and these doctors in the 
temple were doctors of the law — ^men who 
were skilled, or who thought themselves 
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skilled, in explaining God's laws ; but we 
find the Saviour often blaming them for 
teaching the people wrong things, and for 
setting them a bad example." 

" Another time," said Harry, " was, 
when the Lord Jesus was taken to the 
temple, when Simeon took Him in his arms 
and blessed Him." 

** And," said Agnes, " the Lord Jesus 
came to the temple, andibund people buy- 
ing and selUng, and He drove them out." 

"Was that second temple destroyed?" 
said Harry. 

" Yes," said his aunt, " about forty years 
after the crucifixion of the Saviour. The 
whole city was destroyed by the Romans, 
and numbers of the inhabitants were killed, 
and sold as slaves. The Jews were driven 
away from their own land, and suffered 
the very things that Moses said should 
happen to them if they would not obey 
God. Since that time they have been 
scattered through the world, often cruelly 
persecuted, and suffering great misery. 
Many people long ago thought that they 
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should please God hj being cruel to the 
poor Jews. They forgot that the Jews 
are God's own people, that He lores them 
still, although they have been punished so 
long, and He will bring them back to their 
own land." 

'' I remember you told me, aunt," said 
Mary, " that the apostles were Jews, and 
almost all the people we read of in the 
Bible." 

'' Yes ; and the hoftd Jesus, when He 
condescended to dwell on the earth, was a 
Jew ; so we should love the Jews. Your 
Juvenile Missionary Record gives an ac- 
count of some of the missions to the Jews ; 
and though the accounts are often very 
short, yet they help to give you some 
knowledge of what is doing among the 
Jews, and they let us know that some peo- 
ple at least love the children of Abraham." 

« These old Phcenicians that you talked 
of at first, aunt," said Harry, ''did not 
they come to England long ago? The 
English history says something about their 
coming for tin." 

L 2 
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" It is said, Harry, that they visited 
England nearly as far back as the time of 
Solomon ; and there is a rock at the en- 
trance of Falmouth harbour, called the 
Black Rock, where the Phoenicians are said 
to have traded for tin. Falmouth, you 
know, is in Cornwall, and Cornwall has 
been long celebrated for its tin mines. It 
is not at all improbable that the Phoenicians 
traded with the ancient Britons. They 
were the sailors of ancient times, and seem 
to have been very daring, considering that 
they had no compass, and were obliged 
to steer by the sun and stars. They 
yisited Spain, where they had large silver 
mines near the modem town of Cadiz; 
and, as we know that they were acquainted 
with the use of tin, it is probable that they 
obtained it from Britain at a very early 
period." 

** You said that these Phoenicians were 
the sailors of ancient times," said Harry; 
" did they make long voyages ?" 

** They did sometimes," said his aunt. 
" In the reign of Solomon they left the 
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Red Sea, and, sailing to the Indian Ocean, 
returned, after a yoyage of three years, 
-with gold, silver, irory, apes, and peacocks. 
From the rarious articles brought, we 
must suppose that they visited Hindostan, 
Ceylon, and perhaps the Eastern Penin- 
sula, which was known to the ancients by 
the name of the ' Aurea Chersonesus ' — 
' The Golden Peninsula' — ^firom the abun- 
dance of the precious metal found there." 

" Ships don't take so long to go to India 
now," said Caroline ; " we were only four 
months and a half in coming home." 

" But," said her aunt, " you must con- 
sider that these Phoenicians had no mariner's 
compass, and therefore were obliged to 
keep near the shore. They would often 
remsun for a long time at different places 
to take in merchandise ; they would often, 
too, on account of the weather, be obliged 
to remain for days and weeks in little 
creeks and bays ; for it is sometimes more 
dangerous to sail close by the shore than it 
is to sail on the wide open ocean. There 
is the danger of being driven by the wind 
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upon the rocks. Ho,w tedious and danger- 
ous the voyages of ancient times were, we 
may learn from St Paul's voyage to Rome, 
when sent there by Festus to be tried by 
the emperor." 

" Do tell us about it," said Harry. 

" St Paul left the coast of Palestine in a 
ship of Adramyttium, and, after saiUng to 
a town in the south of Asia Minor, the 
Roman centurion put his prisoners, among 
whom was Paul, on board a ship of Alex- 
andria, which was about to sail into Italy. 
We are told that they sailed slowly many 
days, and with difficulty passed Crete, the 
modern island of Candia, and arrived at 
the ' Fair Havens/ a port in that island. 
There Paul advised them to remain, be- 
cause much time had been spent, and 
sailing was dangerous ; but the master of 
the ship left the harbour, and endeavoured 
to reach another place in the same island, 
called Phenice, that they might remain 
there all winter, and sail for Italy in the 
spring. But a terrible storm came on, and 
drove them out of their course. For a 
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long time they were tossed about, and, as 
neither sun nor stars appeared for many 
days, they did not know which way to 
steer. At last they were driven upon the 
island of Melita, which is supposed to be 
Malta." 

" Were any of the people drowned, 
aunt?" said Jane. 

" No," said her aunt ; " God saved their 
lives for the sake of Paul, who was with 
them. After remaining three months on the 
island, Paul and his companions departed 
in another ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered in the island ; and from that you 
see that it was customary for ships to re- 
main in different ports during that season 
in which storms most frequently hap- 
pened." 

"What a number of things we have 
talked about," said Agnes, " since we first 
sat down to work !" 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " and 1 hope you 
have gained a little information along with 
your work this wet evening." 

" So we have," said Harry ; " but 
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does better for girls to know about the 
working of worsted work long ago than 
for boys." 

" I don't agree with you, Harry," said, 
his aunt. '' I think that anything curious 
in ancient manners or customs, whether it 
relates to ladies' work or not, is quite suit- 
able as information for gentlemen. Be- 
sides, in some countries a great deal of 
embroidery is done by men, and gentlemea 
sometimes condescend to work." 

" You know, Harry," said Agnes, " that 
you used to do worsted work." 

" I have several kettle-holders," said 
Miss Lindsay, '^ that I prize very much as 
being Harry's work." 

" I shall never do any worsted work 
when I am a man," said Harry. 

" Then I hope you will always be oc- 
cupied in some useful way," said his aunt. 
*' It is not necessary that you should do 
any worsted work, but it is quite necessary 
that you should be industrious." 

"I have wound all these wools," said 
Harry, " and they are quite loosely done." 
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'* So I see," said his aunt ; " and, if you 
feel inclined to do a little more work, I 
will give you this skein of wool to wind 
for me." 

'' Did ladies work a great deal, long ago V* 
said Caroline. 

" They did : you recollect that we spoke 
of the Bayeux tapestry — ^it was worked 
by Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror, 
assisted by her ladies. Long ago there 
were few books — ^for printing was not in- 
vented — ^and many ladies could not read. 
In time of war, they must have been con- 
fined to their husbands' and fathers' castles, 
and having nothing to occupy their minds, 
they employed themselves solely in house- 
hold affairs, and in working tapestry and 
hangings for their apartments. Great 
ladies used to sit, with their attendants 
around them, day after day, busy at work." 

"Just as you do. Aunt Edith," said Mary 
— -"with us all around." 

" Then, I suppose, if I am a great lady, 
and you my attendants, Harry and Charlie 
must be my pages — and a very useful page 
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Harrj has been. But now I see that the 
rain has ceased, and that the grayel walks 
are almost dry, and, as it is only half-past 
seven, I think, ladies, that you had better 
take a run in the garden. My pages also 
may leave their duties." 

" Come, Charlie," said Mary ; " Aunt 
Edith says we may go out." 



CHAPTEE V. 

Sattjbdat came at last, and it was a beauti- 
ful day. Harry had some lessons to pre- 
pare for Mr Thompson, which he had not 
finished on Friday evening, and the girls 
were occupied with their aunt for two or 
three hours in the schoolroom. When 
half-past eleven arrived, Aunt Edith told 
them they might put away their books and 
slates, as she supposed the Camerons would 
soon come. Mary stationed herself at the 
window to watch for their arrival, which 
she announced shortly after. 

" Here they are!" she exclaimed — "here 
they all are! — James, and Johnnie, and 
Ellen ;" and rushing down stairs, with Jane 
and Charlie, she performed the ceremony 
of introduction in a very rapid manner 

M 
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" Do you know,*' she said to Ellen Camer- 
on, " that we are to have tea out of doors? 
and we would have a great deal of fun, 
but that stupid Robert Wilson is coming 
to spoil eyerything." 

'' It is a comfort that he is not to come 
till the afternoon, and we may have a good 
deal of play before then," said Harry. 

" Hush, hush V* said Miss Lindsay ; *' it 
is not kind to speak in that way." 

The Gamerons remained for a short time 
in the drawing-room, talking to Miss Lind- 
say, when it was generally proposed that 
they should go to the garden. 

" Will Uncle Frank come to dinner to- 
day, aunt V* said Mary. 

'' I hope so," said Miss Lindsay. 

"We wish yery much that he would 
come out, and play with us," said Mary ; 
'' we have such excellent games at the old 
man when he plays." 

" What sort of a game is the old man V* 
said Ellen Cameron. 

" Oh, you must know," said Mary, " ihat 
some one who is called the old man stands in 
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the middle of the passage, or grass plot, or 
whereyer we are playing. Then we have 
two or three places where we run, and are 
quite safe. The old man dare not come to 
them. We try to run from one to another 
of these places without being caught, but 
when .Uncle Frank plays, we are obliged 
to run Tery fast, for he rushes from one 
place to another so quickly, that we are 
very often caught." 

'^ What shall we do after we haye looked 
at the pigeons V* said Harry. 

'* Let us go to the wood behind the house 
and gather hyacinths," said Agnes ; " I saw 
a great many there yesterday." 

"Well, you girls can go first," said Harry, 
" and we shall come afterwards ; we shall 
soon make up to you." 

" We would rather wait for you," said 
Caroline ; " and we can amuse ourseWes 
until you are ready. We shall go to our 
own gardens." 

Come with us, Ellen," said Agnes; 
you have a garden ; have you many 
plants in it?" 
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" Not very many, Agnes. I have wall- 
flower, mignonette, and a few others." 

" If you like," said Agnes, " I will give 
you some plants ; I have a great many in 
my garden, and I am sure the gardener 
will give you some." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said 
Ellen; "I shall like very much to have 
some plants ; I had a great many in my 
garden this spring, but the fowls and tur- 
keys got into the garden one day, and 
spoiled ever so many things." 

" Hens are tiresome things," said Mary ; 
" they are always in mischief." 

"I should like to have some violets," 
said Ellen, "if you can spare any; for 
mamma is very fond of them, and those 
we find in the woods in spring have no 
smeU." 

" In England, the little single violets 
have a very sweet smell," said Caroline ; 
" but here we never find the sweet-scented 
violets in the woods." 

"The double garden violets are very 
pretty," said Agnes, "and they bloom 
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often in autumn; you shall hare some plants, 
EUen." 

They reached their gardens, and Caro- 
line gave an exclamation of surprise. 
'' How very neat these gardens are I" she 
said ; and she thanked the gardener, who 
approached them, for the trouble he had 
taken in edging her borders with boxwood, 
and laying the gravel on the walks. 

" I am only sorry," he said, " that I could 
not do it sooner ; but I had a great deal to 
do this week, and I have not put in all the 
plants I promised ; but if you come with 
me now, you can take your choice of some 
young plants that I haye in pots, beside 
the hotbeds." 

The girls accompanied the gardener to 
the hotbeds, where he had arranged a 
number of plants in smaU plots — gera- 
niums, fuchsias, verbenas, calceolarias, and 
many others — all young plants, firom cut- 
tings taken early in the spring. He pointed 
to one row of pots by themselves, and told 
the children that these plants were for 
them. I have a fine scarlet verbena for 

m2 
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Miss Mary," he continued, " in place of 
the one the rabbits ate last year." 

" Have you one for Jane also ? " said 
Mary ; " we must have exactly the same 
things." 

" Would not a variety be better ?" said 
Caroline. 

" Will you have a white or pink verbena, 
Jane?" 

" I would rather have one like Mary's,' 
said Jane. 

" But, Jane," said Agnes, " perhaps 
the gardener has not two scarlet ver- 
benas." 

" I daresay," said James, " that I can 
find one for Miss Jane, too." 

" How beautiful these scarlet verbenas 
are!" said Ellen. 

After making choice of some plants, 
Agnes said to Caroline, " If you will look 
for the boys now, I shall ask James about 
some plants for Ellen. Tell them, if they 
are ready to go with us, that we can go 
out by the Uttle gate in the garden to the 
wood." 
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Caroline and Ellen went to call the boys, 
and Agnes said, ''Now, James, we want 
some plants for Ellen Cameron. I did not 
ask you for them before her, for she would 
not have allowed me to ask for many ; and 
I wish you would give her as many as 
you can spare, for Ellen is very fond of 
flowers." 

" And a very nice sweet-spoken young 
lady she is," said James ; ** I will give her 
as many as I can spare ; but that is not 
many, for the beds in the garden are not 
very full yet." 

" Could you give her a scarlet verbena ? " 
said Agnes. 

''I am afraid not. Miss Agnes," said 
James. ** I planted out all the scarlet 
verbenas yesterday, except these two, 
which have been promised to Miss Mary 
and Miss Jane." 

" I say, children," said Agnes, as she 
called to Mary and Jane, who were busy 
with a watering-pot at .some little distance 
watering some grass — " come here. You 
heard Ellen Cameron praise these scarlet 
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verbenas ; now, would it not be nice to give 
her one among the plants she takes home 
to-night?" 

** Yes," said Mary ; " has James one for 
her?" 

** No, he has none, except the two he 
promised to you and Jane. I have not 
one, or I would give it; but I wish you 
would give up one of your plants — one 
may do between you." 

Mary and Jane looked at each other. 

*•' I don't wish to give away my plant," 
said Jane ; • ** can't Ellen Cameron have 
another?" 

''There is not another red one," said 
Agnes ; ''if you give up one of the plants, 
I will let you have something as pretty 
out of my garden." 

" There is nothing so pretty as a scarlet 
verbena," said Jane ; " I cannot give away 
that pretty plant." 

" You may take mine," said Mary ; " I 
can do without it.". 

" Thank you, dear," said Agnes, kissing 
her ; and running to the gardener, she told 
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him that Mary had promised to give up 
her verbena to Ellen. 

"I'll put something as pretty in Miss 
Mary's garden for that," said James, " for 
her heart was set on that flower ; but don't 
say anything about it, Miss Agnes, for 
there is Miss Mary coming." 

" Well, Jane," said Agnes, " are you to 
let Mary have the half of your plant, as 
she gave up her verbena V 

" No," said Jane, " I would rather not. 
I would rather have it all to myself. Mary 
need not have given hers away." 

" you selfish, greedy child I" said 
Agnes ; " I wonder you are not ashamed of 
yourself. I am glad you are not my sis- 
ter." 

Jane said nothing, but began to cry, 
just as Caroline arrived to say that the 
boys wished Agnes to come to the pigeon- 
house. 

Caroline ran to Jane, and asked her 
why she was crying. 

Jane would not answer, but Agnes told 
how she had refused to share her plant with 
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Mary, and said that, when she had called 
her greedy and selfish, she began to cry. 

" Oh, Jane," said Caroline, " you are 
selfish indeed ; you never like to give any- 
thing away — I am so ashamed of you !" 

Jane began to cry violently, and said, 
" I shall tell aunt that you have been call- 
ing me selfish and greedy. I am not going 
to stay with you ;'" and she walked off to 
the house. 

"Just let her go," said Agnes; "per- 
haps Aunt Edith may speak to her, and do 
her good." 

" I wish she would," said Caroline ; " but 
we must not let Ellen Cameron know any- 
thing of this, for it would make her un- 
happy, and she would not like to take the 
verbena ; so mind, Mary, that if she says 
anything about Jane, we must just say 
that she was naughty, and went to the 
house." 

" What a time you have been in coming, 
girls!" said Harry; "you have kept us 
waiting so long! we have something to 
propose to you. We do not wish to go to 
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the wood to gather flowers — we want to 
build a pier for our boats. You know 
grandpapa gave us leave to play at the 
river-side, outside the garden wall; the 
water is quite shallow, it would not drown 
a sparrow. We shall dig a canal from 
the little burn to the river, and make a 
pier just where our canal goes into the 
river/' 

"That is a very good plan,*' said the 
girls ; " we shall all help.** 

''We must have spades,'' said James 
Cameron, " and a wheel-barrow to carry 
away the rubbish, and bring stones for the 
pier. The girls may bring some of the 
stones, and we boys oan dig the canal and 
build the pier." 

" James," said Ellen Cameron, " you 
must remember that you have got on your 
best jacket, ^d mamma would not like it 
to be made very dirty." 

" What shall I do ?" said James ; " take 
it off, and work without it?" 

" No," said Agnes, " that would not do ; 
you would take cold.*' 
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" I will lend you a jacket," said Harry ; 
" I have two that are not very good." 

" One has a hole in the elbow," said 
Mary. 

" I'll take the one with the hole in the 
elbow myself," said Harry ; "for I suppose 
I must not keep my best jacket on to work 
in. Come along, James." 

" When you go into the house, Harry,*' 
said Agnes, " ask Ann to give you overalls 
for us, and we shall get ready the spades 
and wheel-barrows." 

In about five minutes Harry returned 
with a change of jacket, and a bundle of 
overalls hanging over his arm. He threw 
them down on the grass. " Are these all 
right?" he said. 

" They will do nicely," said the girls. 

" Are you going to help us ? " said James 
Cameron, addressing Charlie and Johnnie, 
who were playing at a little distance. 

**0h, yes!" said the little boys, "we 
shall carry sand for you." 

" Come along, then," said Harry ; and 
the whole party, carrying spades and hoes. 
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and taking with them the two wheel-bar- 
rows, left the garden by the small gate 
near the river-side. 

" We must not let the water into our 
canal as we are digging it/' said JameA 
Cameron. " We had better begin close to 
the burn, but have a little bank of earth 
between, that can be hfted away by a 
spade afterwards, and let the water in all 
at once, when it is quite finished." 

" Who shall dig ? " said Harry. 

" Either you or I," said James. 

"One of us had better dig down the 
earth," said Harry, " and the other can 
shovel it away." 

" What are you going to put for a bot- 
tom to your canal ?" said Caroline ; " for 
if you leave bare earth, the water will get 
very muddy, and sink into the ground." 

" There are plenty of stones and small 
pebbles here," said Ellen Cameron ; " we 
can gather a great many while you are 
digging ; and if the bottom of the canal is 
laid with them, the water will be quite 
clear." 

N 
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"That's a .capital plan," said Harry, 
" and the canal is so short that it will not 
take long to do all that." 

In less than an hour the canal was dug, 
and laid with stones. 

" Now," said Harry, " we must build 
the pier. Let us gather a number of flat 
stones before we begin." 

The children all set to work with great 
energy; and Charlie and Johnnie, with 
very red faces, were trying to carry stones 
a great deal too heavy for them. 

*' Stop, Johnnie," said his brother; 
"you and Charlie must not carry such 
large stones; take smaller ones, and we 
shall put them between the large stones." 

Half an hour's labour made a very neat 
little pier— one side facing the river, the 
other close to the oan^l. 

" Now, shall we let in the water?" said 
Harry. 

" Yes," said the rest. 

Harry lifted a spade, and two large 
shovelfuls of earth taken away let in a 
stream of clear water into the canal, quite 
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deep enough for any of the vessels intended 
to sail in it. 

The children raised a shout of delight. 

" What a splendid canal I " said Harry ; 
" I was afraid it would not look so well." 

" It is perfectly beautiful," said Agnes ; 
"and it was a good thing that Ellen 
Cameron thought of the stones for the 
bottom of it." 

**Now, FU run for my boats," said 
Harry, ''and we shall make them sail 
down the canal to the pier." 

" I am afraid, Harry,** said Caroline, 
" that we haye been a long time here — we 
ought to go in now ; it must be two o'clock." 

" Nonsense, Carohne," said Harry, " we 
have not been here very long ; we worked 
very fast.** 

Just at this moment Ann appeared, and 
when she saw the children, she said, " You 
have kept me looking for you all a pretty 
time, through every hole and corner of 
the garden, and if I had not heard a great 
shout, I don't believe I should have found 
you to-day. Your aunt says that you are 
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to come in and get yourselves made neat 
and clean, for Mrs Wilson and Master 
Robert are in the drawing-room." 

^'What made him come here so soon. 
Ann ?" said Harry ; " he should only have 
come to tea." 

" I don't know, Master Harry," said 
Ann ; " but here he is, and you had better 
make haste. — But what's this," she con- 
tinued, looking at the children ; '* did ever 
any mortal see such children ? if yon had 
been working at a railway, you could not 
have been so dirty." 

" We have not been working at a rail- 
way," said Mary ; "but we have made a 
beautiful canal ; only just look at it, and 
the water so clear and bright." 

*' But couldn't you work without all that 
dirt ? " said Ann ; " who's to wash these 
clothes, I should like to know ? " 

" Oh never mind," said Harry ; *' let 
them dry, and brush them. We must get 
leave to dirty our clothes sometimes. I 
should like to see you digging a canal, and 
keeping your gown quite clean." 
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" Hush, Harry," said Agnes, " do not 
be rude." 

" Well/' said Harry, " she needn't be 
always finding fault, Tvhen, after all, what's 
done?" 

" You know you are very dirty, Harry," 
said Agnes ; " for your wristbands are all 
spotted with wet earth, and your collar 
too, and Ann is vexed about that." 

" I shall pull up my wristbands," said 
Harry, ''and put on a clean collar, and 
change my jacket, and I shall be ready in 
five minutes to go to the drawing-room." 

"Now," said Ann, "come in as quickly 
as you can, and don't come in by the front 
door, for you are a disgrace to be seen. 
I shall have some warm water up stairs 
for your bands, and I really must speak to 
Miss Lindsay if you and the yoting ladies 
dirty so many things." 

Ann went to the house, taking with her 
Mary, and Johnnie, and Charlie, and the 
rest of the children followed, as soon as 
they had collected their diflferent tools. 

When they reached the house, Caroline 

n2 
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went to her own room, and found Jane sit- 
ting at the window. She spoke to her, and 
asked her if she had seen her aunt, but Jane 
would scarcely answer her, and only said 
"No," in a low and very sullen tone. Caro- 
line went to the nursery, and asked Ann if 
her aunt Edith had been at home all fore- 
noon. 

" No, Miss," said Ann ; " Miss Lindsay 
went out with your grandpapa, soon after 
Miss Ellen and the young gentlemen came 
from the manse, and she only returned a 
minute or two before Mrs Wilson came." 

" Has Jane been sitting in our room all 
forenoon ?" inquired Caroline. 

" I think she has. Miss," said Ann; '^ she 
came into the nursery and asked for her 
aunt ; and when I told her that Miss Lind- 
say was out, she left the room, and I heard 
her go along the passage to her own room, 
and I think she has been there ever since." 

When the children were all ready, they 
went down stairs together, James and 
Harry, who were first ready, having waited 
for the rest. 
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'' Now, mind, Master Charlie," said Ann, 
who had accompanied him to the nursery 
door, to give his hair a parting brush — 
^' now mind to hold up your head, and 
speak out when Mrs Wilson speaks to you, 
and be as polite as you can." 

" What shall I do ?" said Harry ; " shall 
I make my very best bow, and Mary her 
lowest courtesy to Robert Wilson?" 

" No, you need not do that," said Ann ; 
" but you may be polite to him." 

" And so we shall, if he behaves him- 
self," said Harry. 

"And whether he behaves himself or 
not," said Agnes, "we must be polite. 
Grandpapa and Aunt Edith are always 
kind to everybody, and I am sure some 
people are very tiresome." 

" Now hush, Agnes," said Caroline ; 
" here we are at the drawing-room door." 



CHAPTER VI. 

When the children entered the drawing- 
room, they found their grandpapa and 
aunt, with Mrs Wilson and Robert. Mrs 
Wilson spoke very kindly to them, and 
desired Robert to shake hands with his 
companions. She then said that she did 
not allow Robert to go out to them before 
dinner, as she was afraid he would get 
overheated; but that they would go out 
after dinner and amuse themselves. 

Just before dinner. Uncle Frank arrived, 
and was welcomed by all the children, 
who told him quietly about the cutting of 
the canal, and begged him not to speak of 
it, as they wished to surprise their grand- 
papa and aunt. 
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At dinner, Robert Wilson behaved very 
well for a short time, perhaps on account 
of so many other children being present ; 
but he very soon began to ask for differ- 
ent things at table, and answer again to 
his mamma, when she told him to be con- 
tented with one thing. There was a dish 
of green peas at table, containing a very 
small quantity, for there had been a great 
deal of frost late in the spring, which had 
destroyed the early-sown peas, and these 
were the second, which were scarcely ready. 
The servant took them to Mrs Wilson, who 
helped herself sparingly. Robert, who 
was at the other end of the table, called 
out, '^ I want some peas, mamma." 

" Have patience, my dear," said his 
mamma, " till they are handed to you." 

The peas were handed to him, and he 
lifted a large spoonful. 

"Stop, Robert, you naughty boy!" 
said his mamma ; " you have left scarcely 
any peas in the dish. I am quite ashamed 
of you. Mr Lindsay must think you a 
very disobedient boy." 
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Robert scarcely listened to what bis 
inamma said, and began to eat his peas. 
The rest of the children looked at him in 
perfect astonishment. Robert continued 
to be very troublesome during dinner, 
asking to eat of nearly all the dishes at 
table. Mrs Wilson seemed much annoyed 
with his rudeness, and said-^ 

" Robert is a very strange boy ; I can- 
not get him to cat like other children. He 
is not very strong, and I am obliged to 
indulge him ; but I tell him that when he 
goes to school he will be glad to eat many 
things that he will not eat now." 

" So you will," said Uncle Frank ; " no- 
thing like school for making boys contented 
with what they have to eat. I remember, 
when I was at school, there was a little 
boy, a new-comer, who chose to be discon- 
tented with his breakfast, and he sat play- 
ing with his spoon while the rest were 
busy. One of the masters told him that 
he had better get on ; but he said that he 
did not like plain bread and butter — ^hc 
wanted jelly or honey. The master told 
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him that none of his companions had any- 
thing else than bread and butter. Just at 
this moment a bell rang. All the boys had 
finished except himself. One of the mas- 
ters stood up, the boys also stood, while 
he returned thanks, and then they left the 
room. The little boy alone remained to 
finish his breakfast, as he thought, when 
one of the bigger boys returned to bring 
him to the schoolroom. 'I have not got 
any breakfast,' he said. * We can't wait,' 
said the boy ; ' your class is called.' The 
little fellow was obhged to go without 
his breakfast, and he was very hungry 
before dinner-time; but he never idled 
over his breakfast again, or made any 
objections to bread and butter.*' 

" Do you hear that, Robert?" said his 
mamma ; '' you must go to school some of 
these days, and that is what will be done 
to you; if you don't eat your breakfast 
or dinner, you will be allowed to go with- 
out." 

'* I won't go to school, then," said Ro- 
bert. 
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" You must," said Harry, who sat next 
him ; " you must go, if your papa says so." 

''I shall ask mamma about it," said 
Robert, " and she will speak to papa." 

" We really must send Robert to school 
soon," said Mrs Wilson, addressing Mr 
Lindsay ; " he is getting a great boy now, 
and he can do very little. I am very 
anxious that he should go to Mr Thomp* 
son's, where your little grandson is, but 
Mr Wilson has almost decided that he is to 
leave home entirely ; he says that I indulge 
him too much, but you know he is an only 
child." 

** Had we not better let the young peo- 
ple go out?" said Mr Lindsay; "and, if 
you have no objections, we can follow them 
afterwards, and see them at their amuse- 
ments." 

** Are you coming with us. Uncle Frank?" 
said the children. 

" Yes, presently," said their uncle; 
" but I have some things to unpack first — 
where shall I find you?" 

" Outside the garden gate,'* said Agnes. 
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** Now, remember, Robert," said his 
mamma, '' that you are to be polite and 
kind; and my dear Master Harry," she 
continued, " I give him into your charge ; 
do not let him get into any mischief." 

" Not if I can help it, ma'am," said 
Harry. 

" Would you like to have one of Harry's 
little boats to sail?" said Mary to Robert 
Wilson. 

" Yes," he said. 

" Harry, will you lend the little brig to 
Robert?" said Mary. 

" Oh, yes," said Harry. " I am going 
to take my three boats to the canal, and 
we shall divide them among us." 

When they had reached the canal, 
Harry sat down on the grass with his 
boats, and, taking the largest, he said — 

"Here is the 'Princess Royal' — will 
you have her, girls?" 

** Never mind us," said Caroline ; " we 
shall look on and watch the voyages ; keep 
the 'Princess Royal' yourself." 

" No," said Harry ; " James and Johnr 
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Oamoron can take the * Princess Royal' 
for their ship. Here is the brig for you, 
Robert ; we call her the * Edith,' after 
aunt ; and the little one, the ^ Agnes and 
Mary,' will do for Charlie and me." 

" We had better let them sail from the 
burn down the canal to the pier, and back 
again," said James Cameron. 

" The water will carry them down," 
said Caroline ; '' for the ground slopes, and 
the water flows from the burn down ; but 
you must tow them up, for they will be 
going against the stream." 

** Have you any cord ?" said James. 

" No," said Harry ; " but Charlie will 
run to the house for some. — ^Run, Charlie," 
he continued, '' and ask Ann to look in my 
small drawer, beside my pocket-book with 
the fish-hooks, for a ball of cord, and iK>me 
with it as fast as you can, and you shall 
tow the boat up the canal." 

Charlie ran to the house. 

'* I do not think we should call this a 
canal," said Agnes, " for we do not talk of 
ups and downs on a canal." 
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" But there must be ups and downs 
sometimes/' said Mary, ^' for the ground is 
not always the same. How do they man- 
age without coming down on a canal V 

" They have things called locks," said 
Jatnes Cameron; *' large gates that are 
opened just by degrees, and that let the 
water down gently; and then they are 
opened entirely, and the boat goes 
through." 

" That is a good plan," said Mary ; "but 
as we cannot have gates on our canal, I 
think we should call it a river ; it is just 
like one." 

" Never mind about names," said Harry ; 
" there is Charlie with the cord. We shall 
have a town at the head of the canal, and 
one at the pier, and we can carry passen- 
gers from one place to another, and stop 
at places by the way.'* 

"Here are some little bits of rushes," 
said Mary, " that will do for passengers. 
I have some for the three boats." 

Several voyages were performed very 
nicely, one boat leaving at one end, while 
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another left at the opposite, and passing 
each other without any loss of passengers, 
when, unfortunately, in one voyage, the 
towing string of Robert's brig caught the 
" Princess Royal," and the passengers and 
crew of the brig were thrown into the 
water. 

"What did you do that for?" shouted 
Robert — " tumbling all my men into the 
water!" 

" I did not intend to do it," said Johnnie, 
" but the string caught ; and you can 
easily get some more men." 

"You should not roar in that way to 
Johnnie," said Agnes ; " it was your own 
string that caught, and did all the harm." 

" You are not to speak to me in that 
way, Miss Agnes," said Robert ; " it 
wasn't my fault." 

" Just hear him I" said Mary. 

"Nevermind," whispered Caroline; 
"you know he is a stranger." 

"Here, Robert," she said, "are some 
more passengers for you, and your boat is 
as good as ever." 
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" No, I will not play any more," said 
Robert, " for you are all against me." 

" No, indeed," said Agnes, " we wish to 
play happily with you, if you would not 
get angry." 

** I am not angry," said Robert, throw- 
ing down the brig, and breaking one of 
the masts ; " but I don't like playing with 
such particulaf children, finding fault with 
everything/' 

"Oh, seel" said Mary, " you have broken 
Harry's brig." 

" Never mind," said Harry, ** I can mend 
it." 

" I am tired staying here," said Robert ; 
** have you no pony— nothing to shew me?" 

" We have no pony," said Harry, " but 
we have some pigeons, and we will go to 
them when we have played with the boats 
a little longer, for James and Johnnie 
Cameron like to stay here." 

" Come now," said Robert. 

" No," said Harry, " you arc only one 

boy, and it is fair that you should wait 

for us." 

o2 
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" If you won't come," said Robert, " I 
will pull down your pier." 

" No, no, Robert," said Agnes, " do not 
be mischievous ; we can't let you pull down 
our pier." 

** How can you hinder me ?" said 
Robert. 

" You know your mamma gave us the 
charge of you," said Harry, " and we must 
take you away if you will not behave 
quietly." 

" You dare not touch me," said Robert. 

Just at this moment Charlie threw a 
small stone into the water to make his 
vessel rock. Some of the water splashed 
on Robert's face, and he lifted a large stone 
from the pier, and threw it into the river, 
kicking another down with his feet. 

" Stop," said Harry. 

Still Robert proceeded to knock down 
more, when Harry and James Cameron 
came behind him, and in one moment he 
lay on the grass, roaring most heartily, 
although not at all hurt. 

" Hush," said Harry; " promise that you 
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Will not meddle with any of our things, and 
we shall let you get up." 

"I won't promise," said Robert; "let 
me go to mamma." 

" If you will not promise," said Harry, 
" you cannot stay with us." 

" Put him into the garden," said Mary. 

The boys let Robert get up, still holding 
him by tKe arm ; and as they were both 
older, and considerably stronger, his strug- 
gles were all in vain. They conducted him 
within the little garden gate, which they 
shut and held fast. 

"We cannot stand here," said Harry; 
" do you hold the gate, James, while I put 
up the stones on the pier. Mary and 
Charlie can carry the boats, and then we 
shall go to the garden." 

Agnes, Caroline, and Ellen, went to the 
wood for some wild-flowers ; and Jane, 
Mary, and the little boys went to the gar- 
den with James and Harry. 

" I wonder where Robert is," said Mary ; 
" I don't see him." 

" Oh, there he is, talking to his mamma 
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in front of the house. She is standing 
with aunt and grandpapa ; perhaps she will 
scold you, Harry, for putting Robert away." 

" I don't mind," said Harry ; " we did 
nothing wrong, did we, James ?" 

"No," said James; "besides, she said 
that you were to keep him out of mischief, 
and I am sure knocking down the pier was 
mischief." 

"0 how I wish he had never come," 
said Mary, " or that he would go away 
now ; he has spoiled all the fun this after- 



noon." 



" Oh dear I Uncle Frank," said Mary, as 
her uncle approached, " what are we to 
do ? Robert Wilson has been a plague to 
us all the afternoon ; could you get him to 
behave himself, and let us have one good 
game ? We told Ellen Cameron that you 
played so well, and that we had such fun 
with you." 

"I suppose I must play for a short 
time this afternoon," said Uncle Frank, 
" although such an old gentleman as I am 
must soon give up playing." 
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"You are not very old, uncle," said 
Mary. 

" If you wish me to play with you," said 
her uncle, " I would advise you to come to 
the lawn in front of the house." 

The boys then told Uncle Frank what 
they had done to Robert, and asked him 
if ha thought Mrs Wilson would be dis- 
pleased. 

He said that he did not think that Mrs 
Wilson would say anything to them — ^that 
she could not be very much displeased. 

"Agnes, and Ellen, and Caroline, are 
not hero," said Jane ; " we must wait for 
them." 

" They are in the wood behind the house, 
gathering flowers — they will soon be here," 
said Harry. " Agnes said they would stay 
only a short time ; she knows we are to 
have a game." 

" What are you going to be about, my 
dears?" said Mrs Wilson, who now ap- 
proached with Robert ; " here is a Uttle 
boy who will try not to spoil any of your 
things again. I am very sorry that he broke 
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your ship, Master Harry ; he must send 
you another." 

" No, thank you," said Harry, " the ship 
is not much broken, it can easily be mended, 
and I don't want another ; indeed I don't." 

" Harry did not put Robert away be- 
cause he broke the ship," said Mary, '' but 
because he was breaking down our pier ; 
and you knowjrou said that Harry was 
not to let him get into mischief." 

'* So I did, my dear ; and I am sure 
Robert is very sorry that he did so much 
mischief; are you not, Robert?" 

Robert did not seem very sorry, but as 
Ellen, Caroline, and Agnes now arrived, 
the children did not care much whether 
he said he was sorry or not, and they 
asked him to come and play with them, 
which he was very glad to do. For half 
an hour they had a most spirited game, 
till at last grandpapa told them that such 
a noise could not be tolerated any longer — 
that they were always a great deal more 
noisy than usual when Uncle Frank was 
with them. 
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After tea, which was early, and which 
they had out of doors, Mrs Wilson and 
Robert went home. 

The children immediately asked their 
grandpapa and aunt to go with them and 
look at their forenoon's work. 

Mr Lindsay said that he thought their 
canal was very neatly and properly made ; 
but that it would not last very long. 
Why, grandpapa i " said Mary. 
When the river is swollen by the first 
heavy rains, it will sweep away your pier, 
and fill up the canal with gravel and 
sand." 

" It cannot be helped," said Harry ; 
« perhaps there will be no heavy rain for 
a long time, and we shall have our canal 
until then." 

** My dear Harry," said his aunt, " 1 
hear that you put Robert into the garden ; 
how did that happen?" 

" Why, auntj he was kicking and knock- 
ing down our pier." 

"But did you speak to him, and ask 
him not to do so?" 
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. " Oh yes !" said Mary; " Agnes spoke to 
him, and Caroline oflFered to give him new 
men for his boat, but he would not have 
them; and just because the boys would not 
do immediately what he wished, he began 
to pull down the pier, when Harry stopped 
him, and James Cameron and Harry put 
him out of the garden. I don't Hke him at 
all." 

" Poor boy ! " said Mr Lindsay, " I am 
very sorry for him." 

"Sorry, grandpapa?" said Harry; "I 
think he deserved a good flogging." 

" If you were to behave in that way, 
you would deserve to be severely punished," 
said Mr Lindsay, ^' for you have been well 
taught; but poor Robert has never been 
taught to command himself in any way," 

" No," said Agnes, " he ate just as he 
liked at table, soup, lamb, chicken, tart, and 
jelly, and he only stopped because he could 
eat no more. I never saw such a silly 
woman as Mrs Wilson. She " 

" Stop, Agnes," said her grandpapa, 
" you must not talk unnecessarily of 
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Mrs Wilson. Tf I speak of Robert at 
all, it is to shew you that he is more 
worthy of pity than blame. He has been 
allowed to grow up from infancy with all 
his evil tempers uncorrected, and so he 
is passionate. He has never been taught 
that we should deny ourselves and care 
for others, and thus he is greedy and self- 
ish, and even thinks little of his mamma, 
who indulges him so much." 

" But I should have thought that he 
would have liked her better for being kind 
to him ?" said Harry. 

" When children are indulged in every 
whim," said Mr Lindsay, " they become so 
selfish that they care very little for those 
who load them with benefits. Robert is 
disobedient and unkind to his mamma 
now, and if his heart remains unchanged, 
he will become more unkind and selfish. 
Do you think, then, that he is a happy 
boy — disobedient, quarrelsome, and mis- 
chievous with his companions, never seeking 
to please any one but himself? " 

" No, I don't think that he can be 
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happy," said Caroline ; " I think we should 
feel very sorry for him." 

"So we should, my dear/' said Mr 
Lindsay; "and we should also examine 
ourselves lest we should be indulging the 
same dispositions, though perhaps not in 
such an open and glaring way. I daresay 
you would all feel ashamed to do anything 
very selfish or greedy; but is there no one 
who sometimes cares for his or her happi. 
ness more than for that of another? Are 
we always willing to give up to another — 
always perfectly kind and good-tempered ?" 

" O no I grandpapa," said Agnes. 

" Then think how much worse you would 
have been if you had been neglected, and 
never taught the duty of self-denial and 
good temper. Tou have been taught that 
we must have the help of God's Holy Spirit 
before we can rightly discharge any duty, 
and you have been taught to pray for help. 
Probably Robert Wilson has not been 
taught to do this ; you should therefore 
pity him and pray for him. We see the 
faults of others, but we do not always 
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know what may have led to them — perhaps 
neglect at home and bad examples. We 
should be very charitable in judging of 
others, but severe when we judge ourselves, 
for who knows so well as we do ourselves 
how bad our faults are, how often we sin 
against conscience, against the advice of our 
friends, and the rebukes of God's Word. 
We should remember also that if we have 
greater advantages than others, more will 
be required of ua" 

The Camerons now said that they must 
go home, as their mamma said they were 
to come home early. 

" Stop a little," said Agnes, as they were 
preparing to go, " I must ask the gardener 
about your flowers, Ellen. I suppose some 
one has come to take you home?" 

"No," fiaid Ellen, "we are to walk 
homcf by ourselves, but James and I can 
carry the flowers." 

" James spoke to me about the flowers, 
my dear," said Miss Lindsay, addressing 
Ellen ; " he thinks that you will not have 
time to plant them properly to-night. I 
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have a message for him to take to the 
manse on Monday, and he shall carry your 
plants, and some that I mean to send to 
your mamma/' 

" Oh, thank you," said Ellen ; and, after 
many adieus, the Camerons set out on 
their pleasant walk home. 

Harry went to the garden to put away 
the spades and wheel-barrows, and feed 
his pigeons, and the girls and Charlie went 
into the house with their grandpapa and 
aunt. When Harry came in from the 
garden, he ran immediately to the drawing- 
room, and not seeing Mary there, he asked 
his aunt where she was. 

** She is up stairs," said Miss Lindsay ; 
" what have you got to say to her ?" 

** There is such a beautiful plant in her 
garden — a little rose-bush with a white rose 
on it — Mary will be so gladl Did you 
know about it, aunt ?" 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay, " I was in the 
garden for a few minutes this afternoon, 
and saw James putting the flower-pot in 
Mary's garden." 
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" I must run up stairs and tell her 
about it/' said Harry. 

" Are you ready to come in now ?" said 
Miss Lindsay. 

" Not quite," said Harry ; " I left the 
wheel-barrow on the garden walk, to 
come in and tell Mary about the rose- 
bush." 

" Then make haste, my dear,*' said his 
aunt ; " it is nearly eight o'clock." 

Harry ran up stairs into Mary's room, 
where he found her busily endeavouring to 
put a drawer in order. 

" I have some good news for you, Mary," 
said he ; " there is something new in your 
garden^ — ^guess what it is ?" 

" I don't know," said Mary ; " a plant — 
is it a geranium? I can't guess; do tell me, 
Harry." 

" What if it should be a rose-bush, Mary, 
with a beautiful white rose on it ?" 

"Is it, Harry?" she said; and seeing 
Harry smile, she hugged him round the 
neck, exclaiming, " I am so happy ! oh, 
Harry, I must run and see it." 

p2 
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** You have your drawers to put right, 
Sliss Mary," said Ann ; " they must not be 
left, for your aunt said you were to keep 
these two drawers in good order, and she 
will look at them when she comes up stairs." 

" I have finished putting my drawers all 
to rights," said Agnes ; " I will help you, 
Mary." 

** Thank you, Agnes," said Mary ; " but 
I think I had better do them myself. Aunt 
Edith would think I had put them all in 
order myself, and that would not be right." 

" But would you not like to see the rose- 
bush?" ! 

" Yes, I should," said Mary, " but I must 
wait till another time, and finish folding up 
these things." 

" You would not have so many things to 
fold," said Ann, " if you did not tumble 
them in your drawers when you are in a | 

hurry. I was obliged to take out one of 
your frocks to-day, and have it ironed ; it i 

was all crumpled up into a corner." 

" I am always intending," said Mary, 
*' to take things out quietly, and put them 
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exactly into the same place ; but when I 
come up stfidrs in a hurry for anything, I 
run to the drawer, pull out the things, and 
sometimes in the hurry I pull out the wrong 
thing, or catch up a bit of something else, 
and that puts my drawers all wrong." 

" And sometimes I see your spencer or 
polka," said Ann, " put in without any fold- 
ing at all, and your silk handkerchief and 
gloves thrown in beside them." 

" I suppose," said Mary, " that I must 
not make any more promises ; but I really 
must try to be tidy. Last Saturday even- 
ing, Aunt Edith was quite vexed ; she said 
she had only given me two drawers to 
take care of, and that they were very un- 
tidy." 

" You should take out your things more 
slowly," said Ann; "you know I have 
often told you, that the more haste, the 
less speed." 

" That is quite true," said Mary, " for 
when I go in a great hurry to get any- 
thing, I don't know exactly where to look 
for it, and I tumble up everything in the 
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drawer, and perhaps find what I look for, 
under all the other things/' 

" Very likely," said Ann ; " and you are 
much longer about it than you would be 
if you went to work quietly/' 

" I wish you would tell me, Ann," con- 
tinued Mary, " when you find my drawers 
very untidy, and I will come and put them 
right ; perhaps that will help me to remem- 
ber to be tidy/' 

" I can easily tell you, Miss Mary," said 
Ann, " but I have often told you before, and 
you are not always very willing to listen 
to me, but we'll try again. I think Master 
Charlie will turn out a very tidy young 
gentleman; he has his play-drawer in gte^i 
order, and he never lets anything lie 
about/' 

** I would not advise you to trust to that, 
Ann," said Agnes ; " there never was such 
a tidy boy as Harry when he was about 
Charlie's age ; the least spot of dirt iiSsr- 
tressed him, his hair was never oat of 
order, and his part of the nursery at home 
was always much neater than mine/' 
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*' He is not very tidy now,*' said Ann, 
" he would need some one to walk after 
him with a brush ; howeyer, I don't doubt 
but that he will come all right again in the 
way of tidiness. — ^I must leaye you to finish 
your drawers without me," continued Ann, 
"for I must put Master CharUe to bed 
now, and Miss Jane and I shall come back 
to you, Miss Mary." 

" It is surely not bed-time ?" said Mary. 

" It is past eight o'clock/' said Ann, 
'' and I hear your aunt coming up tlie 
stairs with Master Harry." 

Aunt Edith came into Agnes's room, 
and said, " You must all be tired, children, 
after your day's exertion. I have brought 
Charlie and Harry up stairs with me, and 
we shall read together, before the little 
ones go to bed. You had better call Caro- 
line and Jane." 

Mary went to call her cousins, who 
brought their Bibles, and sat down beside 
their aunt. That evening's portion of 
Scripture was the first part of the 19th 
chapter of St Luke — the calling of Zr 
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cheus, and the parable of the pounds. After 
they had read, each reading a yerse bj 
turns, Agnes said, *^ How glad Zaccheus 
must have been when the liord Jesus told 
him to come down, and that He was going 
to his house T' 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay, *' all that he 
hoped for, when he climbed the tree, was 
to see the Lord Jesus ; and he was yery 
anxious to see Him. How glad, then, he 
must have been, when the Lord told him 
that He would abide at his house ! — * He 
made haste, and came down, and receiyed 
him joyfully.' Zaccheus was the chief 
among the publicans, and he was rich. The 
publicans were the tax-gatherers among 
the Jews. The Romans, that great nation 
of andent times, had made Judea a Bomaa 
province, and obliged the people to pay 
taxes. The taxes were not gathered as 
ours are in Great Britain, by men irbo 
are paid a certain sum every year by 
government, and who dare not take more 
than the law appoints. The publicans paid 
a large sum of money to the Romans, and 
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then tlie J got leave to gather the taxes for 
themselves." 

" If they were wicked men," said Harry, 
** they could cheat the people." 

" They often did so," said his aont ; " and 
they were much despised by their fellow- 
countrymen, who often wondered that the 
Lord Jesus should even notice them. Yon 
see, it is said here, that ' they mnnnnred, 
and said that he was gone to be guest 
with a man that was a sinner.'" 

" But surely, aunt," said Harry, " they 
could not call Zaccheus a very wicked man f 
for it says here, ' And Zaccheus stood and 
said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I give to the. poor ; and if I 
have taken anything from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him fourfold.' " 

*' That does not mean that Zaccheus had 
done all this before," said Aunt Edith, 
** but he speaks of what he is going to do. 
He tells the Lord the resolution he has now 
taken. He was the chief among the public 
cans, and rich ; he might not always have 
been quite upright and honest, but now he 
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promises to restore four times as much as 
anything he had wrongfully taken away." 

"Was it Christ's coming to his house 
that made Zaccheus so kind all at once?" 
said Mary. 

" Something more there must hare 
been," said Miss Lindsay. " The Lord 
Jesus went to the house of a Pharisee at 
one time at his own request, and yet the 
Pharisee did not offer to our Lord the 
ordinary kindness which, in Eastern coun- 
tries, any one offers to his guest. You 
remember, Jesus says, ' I entered into thine 
house; thou gayest me no water for my 
feet.' The heart of Zaccheus must haye 
been changed before he could say, ' The 
half of my goods I giye to the poor.' What 
a happy thing it was for Zaccheus that he 
saw the Lord Jesus that day! He not 
only receiyed Him into his house, but into 
his heart. In the book of Reyelation, Jesus 
says a word that is addressed to eyery sin- 
ner, old and young — ^little children and 
grown-up people, * Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock ; if any man hear my yoioe 
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continued her aunt, gently, ^' will you do 
so ? will you think over all that you have 
done to-day?" 

" I can't remember everything," said 
Jane. 

**No, I daresay not," said her aunt, 
" but you may remember something." 

" No, indeed, aunt," said Jane ; '* nothing 
except being out and playing." 

" Shall I help you," said her aunt, " for 
this first time ? Were you quite happy -aU 
the morning, Jane ? Tou were not playing 
with your cousins." 

" Agnes said I was selfish, and that she 
was glad I was not her sister, and I came 
away." 

" So I know," said Miss Lindsay. 

" Who told you ? " said Jane. " Was it 
Mary?" 

" No," said Aunt Edith ; " I found it out 
in quite a different way. I don't think you 
were happy, dear, and I speak to you to- 
night to help you to find out what made 
you so unhappy." 

'' I was angry, aunt, I know," said Jaae» 
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" but they should not have called me self- 
ish. May not people do what they like 
with their own things?" 

" Not if they wish to do what is right," 
said her aunt. ^' If all people were to be 
selfish, and do nothing for their fellow- 
creatures, and give nothing to them, what 
sort of a world would this be ? Every one 
would think only of making himself com- 
fortable; and children, who can do very 
little for themselves, would be very miser- 
able. Would you like to be treated at all 
iimes as you treated Mary to-day, in re- 
fusing her a share of your plant 1 I think 
she was kind to you ; she gave you the half 
of her garden, and she gave you her best 
doll. Were you kind to Mary ?" 

"No," said Jane; *^but it is very dif- 
ficult to give the things you hke your- 
self." . 

" So it is, I know," said Miss Lindsay ; 
** but then it is right often to do so. * Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,' is 
what God commands ; and if we love others, 
we shall think of what pleases them, and 
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try to do it for them, eren trhen it is dis- 
agreeable to ourselves. Some people find 
it more difficult to be unselfish than others, 
and perhaps you find it so ; but you must 
pray to God to give you a heart to care for 
others, and to think of others ; and even, 
in very small matters, you may shew a 
kind, unselfish, disposition. When you are 
asked to go and play, go willingly, be 
obliging and kind. Try not to think of 
yourself at all, and you will find yourself 
much happier than when you are selfish. 
Besides, the Lord Jesus says, that who* 
ever wishes to be his disciple must deny 
himself." 

"I will try, aunt," said Jane, "to be 
kind and not to be selfish. Do you think 
Mary would take the half of my verbena 
now?" 

" I daresay she will, dear,'' said Miss 
Lindsay. " Now, good-night," and kissing 
her little niece, Aunt Edith went down 
stairs. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A FORTNIGHT paased without any ereni of 
great importance. Varrj went regularly 
to Mr Thompson's, and, on his retom, he 
was usually joined by Charlie, who helped 
him to feed his pigeons. 

Charlie began to take great pains widi 
his lessons, and his aunt told him, that if 
he continued to improre, he would soon be 
able to read little books by himself, instead 
of being dependent on others, when he 
wished to gain any information. 

'* Does it tire you to read to me, aunt V 
said Charlie. 

" No, it does not," said his aunt, " and 
I hare no objections to read to you some- 
times; but now that you are getting a 
great boy, you ought to be able to read 
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for yourself. There are many times when 
it would be pleasant for you to read, and 
I cannot read very often to you. I think 
I saw a little boy lying under a tree on 
the lawn this forenoon, kicking his feet 
together, and I think if he had been able 
to read, he would have amused himself. I 
cannot read much to you, for you know I 
have your sisters and cousins to teach. I 
must talk to grandpapa, and I must some- 
times read a little for my own improve- 
ment, so that I advise you to learn to read as 
quickly as possible, and then I shaflsee very 
happy to have you read to roe sometimes." 

'' So I shall, aunt," said Charlie, ** and 
when you are an old lady, and cannot see very 
well, I will stay with you and read to you." 

"I am much obUged to you," said his 
aunt. " I daresay you will think of the 
days when I taught you to read." 

" Do you think I shall ever be a very 
wise man, aunt?" said Charlie. 

"That depends entirely on yourself," 
said his aunt. 

" Why, aunt,*' said CharUe, " I thought 
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some people were bom very clever snd 
some very stupid?" 

'' That is not exactly the case/' said bis 
aant. '' God certainly makes some people 
much more clever than others, but no man 
ever became very wise or very learned 
without taking pains. Indeed, I think the 
great difference between a wise and learned 
man and a foolish and ill-informed man is, 
that the one took pains to improve himself, 
and the other did not. Of course, as I 
said before, God does give to some people 
greater talents, that is, more cleverness, 
Charhe, than to o&ers, but ahnost every 
one may learn if he takes pains." 

*' Then," said Charhe, " how very stupid 
it is when people do not learn when they 
are young, for if they do not, they must 
know very httle indeed !" 

"Very foolish indeed," ssdd his aunt, 
"if people neglect to learn when they 
have an opportunity." 

" What a stupid person the housemsdd 
must be," said Mary ; " I saw her writing 
a letter yesterday, and there were no 
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capital Fs in it, and the writing was very 
crooked; and when she reads, she does 
not read nearly so well as I do." 

" The housemaid is not stupid," said her 
aunt, " byt she has had very few opportuni- 
ties. Her parents are very poor, and she 
left home, after being but a short time at 
school, when quite a little girl, to assist in 
a nnrsery. She had no opportunity of 
again going to school, and she told me the 
other day that she had always had so 
much to do that she had had very little 
time to improve herself. But since she 
came here, she has made great progress. 
Ann hears her read, and she has a copy- 
book in which she writes every evening, 
and, instead of being stupid, she is very 
anxious to learn, and very persevering." 

'' But how is it that Ann can read and 
write so much better than the housemaid?" 
said Mary. " Ann reads very nicely ; yoa 
often used to let her read a story to ua 
when you were busy." 

" Ann was a long time at school," said 
Miss Lindsky , " and had many advantages. 
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I have never been afraid to let her read 
to you, as she reads very well." 

*' Do you mean, aunt," said Agnes, '' that 
any one is able to do what he pleases?" 

'' To a great extent I do think so, my 
dear," said Miss Lindsay. " Of course I 
must nfake some exceptions. No man can, 
vnthout the direct gift from God, become 
a Newton or a Milton, but great excellence 
in art and science may be attained by per- 
severance. I am the more anxious to im- 
press this on your minds, because many 
people seem to have the idea, that the 
learned of this world, the giants in art and 
science, have never required to use the 
ordinary methods of acquiring skill and 
knowledge." 

" I used to think, aunt," said Caroline, 
" that all the clever people one reads of 
were just born so, and that they did not 
require to take any pains in learning." 

" It would be very convenient and very 
nice," said Mary, " if we were able to do 
everything without being taught, or with 
very little teaching." 
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'' But in such a case should we value our 
knowledge, Mary ?" said her aunt. " Whe- 
ther do you like best to bring me a bouquet 
of flowers from James, or one from your 
own garden?" 

" Oh ! one from my own garden, because 
I dig and rake it myself." 

" So it is with knowledge," said her 
aunt ; " we value most what we take the 
greatest pains to learn ; it seems more par- 
ticularly our own, although we should never 
forget that God gives us power to acquire 
knowledge, and opportunities of doing so. 
Our station in life, our abihties, our oppor- 
tunities of improvement, were all given us 
to use for Him. If we let our abilities lie 
without improvement, if we neglect to 
make use of opportunities for instruction, 
if we are idle and careless, we are like that 
unprofitable servant who went and hid his 
talent in the earth. No one who really 
loves God will be idle and careless," 

" I did not think," said CaroUne, " that 
loving God had anything to do with learn- 
ing lessons or being industrious." 
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"Why should it not, my dear Caro- 
line?" said her aunt. "God commands 
us in the Bible not to be slothful in busi- 
ness. This command is addressed to all 
His children. Now, what do you suppose is 
the businessof children and young people ? " 

" Why, their lessons, to be sure, aunt," 
said Harry. 

** Tes," said his aunt, " as much their 
business as teaching is at present mine, or 
occupation in a bank, Uncle Frank's.'' 

"Well, I am sure, aunt," said Harry, 
" you are not slothful in your business, but 
very industrious." 

" I am afraid, Harry," said Miss Lind- 
say, "that if we examine ourselves, we 
shall find that even in our busiest days we 
might haye been more industrious — ^might 
have done more to help our fellow-creatures 
and to improve ourselves. Another thing 
I have to say is, that we often fancy we 
are not slothful in business because we are 
doing something ; but if that something is 
not our particular business, we are neglect- 
ing the command." 
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'' Ah I aunt, you mean me" said Caro- 
line. 

'^ I was thinking of you/' said her aunt. 
" I saw you very busy this forenoon in 
practising more than the necessary por- 
tion of music, when you ought to have 
been writing your French exercise." 

'^ Because, dear aunt, I love music so 
much ; and, I must say, I do not care for 
French." 

" You must have a higher motive for ex- 
ertion, Caroline, than the mere love of any 
study, or the wish to please a human being. 
You must seek to obey God's commands, 
by well-regulated diUgence in everything 
which you are required to learn. When 
you are grown up, and able to judge {or 
yourselves, it will rest with yourselves to 
determine what things are profitable, and 
what unprofitable, to be studied. At pre- 
sent, whatever you are required to learn, 
should be studied diligently. I think yon 
understand entirely what I mean?" siud 
Miss Lindsay, smiling. 

" Yes, we do," said Caroline and Agnes, 
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" and we will both try to do as you 
say." 

*' Tou must help Jane, and Mary, and 
Charlie, to understand the same motive for 
diligence,*' said her aunt. "How much 
less trouble I should have with you, if you 
were all to work as much as you shotild 
do!" 

" I will work at my lessons, aunt," said 
Charlie, "and you shall see how soon I 
shall know the Multiplication Table." 

" And I will be busy too," said Jane. 

" And so shall I," added Mary. 

" These are very excellent resolutions," 
said Aunt Edith ; '* I hope you may keep 
them." 

• '"Now, aunt," said Harry, "I have 
something to ask you. Is not next Thurs- 
day grandpapa's birthday ?" 
Yes," said Miss Lindsay. 
What shall I do ? " said Harry ; " you 
know that Mr Thompson's holidays do not 
b^in till the very end of July. Could I 
not stay from school for one day?" 
' "I have been talking to grandpapr 

R 
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about that/' said Aunt Edith; ''and I 
think he means to ask Mr Thompson to 
permit you to have a holiday on Thurs- 
day. I do not think that your grand- 
papa would have sent you to Mr Thomp- 
son's until after the holidays, had he not 
wished to ascertain what your position 
among the other boys would be with 
regard to your lessons. He thought that 
if you were far behind in any way, you 
might make it up by studying an hour or 
two each day during the holidays." 

'' And shall I go with you, aunt?" said 
Harry. 

'' I daresay Mr Thompson will have no 
objection to give you a holiday," said his 
aunt. " Are your little gifts for grand- 
papa nearly ready ?" 

" I have got a pocket-book," said Harry, 
'* and Charlie is going to give grandpapa 
a ball of twine to tie parcels." 

" Is your mark ready, Mary," said her 
aunt. 

" My mark, aunt? I cannot find it any- 
where ; it was very nearly finished — there 
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was only one letter to work« I tliink I 
put it away somewhere carefully, but it is 
not to be seen now." 

" I saw your mark, Mary," said Harry, 
''if you mean a Int of dirty card-board 
with some letters on it. I saw it in the 
nijrsery. Pussy had it in a comer palling 
it about by a bit of thread." 

" How could the cat get it?" said Mary ; 
^ some one must have gixen it to her. And 
did you let her go on palling the mark 
about, Harry?" 

" No," said Harry ; " I thought it looked 
like a piece of your work, so I picked it 
up and laid it on the table in the school- 



room." 



Mary ran to the schoolroom, and brought 
the mark. It was seriously damaged — 
the thread had been dragged so as to 
break several holes — ^there was also the 
mark of teeth in the card-board. 

" What am I ta do, aunt ?" said Mary, 
half crying. " I cannot give this to 
grandpapa. Could you make it a little 
better?" 
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'' I might make it look a little better/' 
s£ud Aunt Edith ; " but I could never make 
it fit to be presented to grandpapa on his 
birthday, as a gift from a little grand- 
daughter of your age. You must work 
another mark." 

" Shall I have time?" said Mary. 
'* Could I not buy something for grand- 
papa like the boys ?" 

''Grandpapa would rather have some- 
thing of your own work," said Miss Lind- 
say. "Besides, since this accident has 
befallen your mark, simply through your 
own carelessness in leaving it lying about, 
I wish you to work another. — ^Your little 
piece of work is nearly finished, Jane, I 
think?" continued Aunt Edith, turning to 
her. 

" Tes, aunt," said Jane, " I have only 
two rows to work." 

'' You must have it finished on Mon- 
day," said her aunt, " and I shall line it 
and make it ready for you. I know that 

Agnes and Caroline have got their gifts 
ready." 
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" Are you going to give grandpapa any- 
thing, aunt?" said Harry. 

"Yes," said Miss Lindsay. "I have 
got a very beautiful Bible, printed in larger 
type than the one grandpapa generally uses." 

"Do let us see it!" exclaimed all the 
children. 

Miss Lindsay unlocked a small drawer, 
and took out a beautifully-bound Bible. It 
was very much admired. 

^' Grandpapa will be able to read this 
without his spectacles," said Harry. "I 
heard him wish for a larger printed Bible 
not long ago." 

" Well J children," continued Aunt Edith, 
" 1 have kept secret all your little plans 
from grandpapa, that you may surprise 
him with your gifts, and I expect the 
same consideration from you. Tou must 
keep quiet for a day or two, and not talk 
about this Bible, which must go again into 
its drawer. Now I wish to know if any of 
you would like to go with me to the manse 
this afternoon ? I mean to call on Mrs 
Cameron after dinner." 

R 2 
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to stay and play with him. Here, Snap, 
you are going with us : look how he wags 
his tail, and shakes his head ! he knows 
very well what I am saying." 

" He sees that we are all ready for 
walking/' said his aimt ; ** and something 
in the manner in which you speak to him, 
Harry, lets him know that he is coming 
with us, but I do not think he understands 
exact words. Now let us set off." 

** I don*t think we shall see Mr Camer- 
on," said Agnes ; '' we seldom see him 
when we go to the manse on Saturday." 

" No, I daresay not," said her aunt ; " I 
know that he is always much occupied on 
Saturday, and I seldom call at the manse 
on that day ; but I wish particularly to see 
Mrs Cameron to-day^ as she is going from 
home with some of the children early next 
week." 

" Instead of waiting for you outside the 

gate, aunt," said Harry, " we might go 

into the garden, and see how the plants 

you gave to the Camerons are getting 
on. 
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" If you see James or Ellen," said his 
aunt, " I daresay they will be very glad 
to take you to the garden." 

"What a beautiful day this is I" said 
Caroline ; " the sky is so blue, and these 
large clouds are such a pure white I" 

" They make the sky look even more 
blue," said Agnes. " Look! there are 
some clouds beyond these hills — ^they look 
like very high mountains covered with 
snow. How beautiful it would be to have 
mountains as high in this country, and 
covered with snow as white as these clouds 
are!" 

"We should have such mountains, if 
Switzerland were our country instead of 
Scotland," said Aunt Edith. In the Wanr 
deringa of a Pilgrim^ of which I have 
sometimes read passages to you, Dr 
Cheever describes the dazzling whiteness 
of the mountain-ranges seen from Geneva. 
He says that some of the mountain-peaks 
of snow are seen between, though far be- 
yond, other' mountains which are nearer, 
and covered with verdure, which makes 
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the snow-covered mountains appear very- 
distant and very distinct. I daresay 
these dazzling July clouds give us a very 
good idea of the beautiful Alps of Switzer- 
land/' 

" Mont Blanc is the highest of the Alps, 
is it not?" said Caroline. 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay, *' Mont Blanc, 
which, you know, means the White Moun- 
tain, is not only the highest mountain in 
Switzerland, but the highest in Europe. It 
is, as you may suppose, always covered 
with snow." 

'* How beautiful the sunset and sunrise 
must look upon these snowy mountains!" 
said Caroline ; '' for even here, on the hills 
at evening, there is such a bright light, 
and on the snow it wUI be much more 
distinctly seen, and be more beautiful." 

** Very lovely, indeed," said Aunt Edith. 
** I will shew you some descriptions of sun- 
set on the mountains, which you may read 
with Agnes and Harry." 

'* I hope I may see Switzerland some 
time or another," said Agnes ; *' for here 
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there is nothing half so beautiful as these 
snowy mountains." 

" They must be very beautiful indeed," 
said her aunt ; " but I would advise you to 
take back these words, ' nothing half so 
beautiful.' If you make use of your eyes, 
you may see many sights in your own 
country, perhaps not so dazzUngly beauti- 
ful as Mont Blanc and its snow-capped 
companions, but still very lovely, and well 
fitted to fill your minds with reverence and 
love for Him who made this beautiful 
earth. Even in our walk across this open 
heathy ground, we are surrounded by 
beauty. Look at these hills, with the little 
mountain streams on their sides, glittering 
in the sunshine ! — ^the blue sky, the white 
clouds, the birch-trees with their beauti- 
ful drooping branches, and the purple 
heather!" 

" We even walk upon beautiful things," 
said Harry ; " there is the pretty moss, 
the wild thyme, and those little yellow 
flowers shaped hke a pea-blossom." 

" Then don't you think, dear children. 
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that wo should thank God for placing us ia 
the midst of such beauty ? You would not 
like to live in town?" 

" No, we would not, indeed," sidd Harry. 
** I am very glad we live in the country." 

*' We should thank God also," said his 
aunt, " for giving us health to enjoy these 
His mercies — ^for giving us sight, iliat we 
may see and admire His beautiful works ; 
and hearing, that we may listen to the sweet 
sounds with which the earth is filled — ^the 
song of birds, the sound of these little 
mountain streams. We should pray to 
God that these gifts of seeing and hearing 
may always be used in His service — ^that 
our eyes may turn away from what is evil, 
and our ears never listen to what is sinfuL" 

Just at this moment, Mary, who had 
been in advance with Jane, Charlie, and 
Snap, came running back to invite Harry 
to have a race with them. 

I wish you had seen Snap," she said ; 

I think he is quite crazy to-day : he has 
been chasing these large humble-bees 
among the heather; and when one flies 
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away, he stands still for a moment to bark 
at it." 

Harry ran off immediately. 

" Mary," said Harry, " I wonder you did 
not stay with us when aunt was talking to 
us about the Alps." 

" I stay sometimes, Harry, and always 
when aunt is speaking to Jane and me; 
bat she was not speaking to us Uttle ones. 
When I am as old as you are, Harry, I 
daresay I shall care more about the Alps, 
but I wanted to have a race with Snap." 

" Oh, very well I I suppose you will 
grow wiser in time," said Harry; "let us 
have a race now." 

Away went the four children, with Snap 
before them, running, barking, stopping to 
look back at them, and then turning to 
meet them, tumbling heels over head 
among beds of moss and purple thyme, and 
frightening various birds and rabbits as he 
passed along. 

" How deUghtful it is when Saturday is 
a fine day ! " said Mary : " of all the days 
in the week, I cannot bear a wet Saiur- 

s 
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day. I would rather have any other day 
wet." 

''Look how far we have left aunt be- 
hind T' said Jane; ''let us sit here until 
she comes. I shall sit down upon this 
thyme." 

" I would advise you to see first that 
there are no bees in it/' said Harry. 

" Oh, Harry !" screamed Mary, " look 
here : what is Charlie sitting on?" 

" An ant's nest," said Harry ; " get up, 
Charhe, and shake yourself, I don't think 
the ants have had time to get about you ; 
they had only begun to run out of their 
houses." 

" Ants ! " said Charlie ; *' what are fliey ?" 

" I do believe," said Mary, '* that 
Charlie thinks they are something like 
Aunt Edith." 

" No, I don't, Mary," said Charlie, " but 
I never saw any." 

" Then look at these brown beasts," said 
Mary, " that are running along ; these are 
ants." 

•' What a funny girl you are I" said Jane; 
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" you call these little things beasts ; we call 
them insects." 

** Mary has often been told to call them 
insects," said Harry ; " but she always for- 
gets." . 

" Do these ants all live together?" said 
Charlie. 

" Yes," said Harry, " below that little 
heap of earth they make such neat houses ; 
and in a wood near the manse, they make 
much larger heaps than that — heaps very 
nearly as large as the globes in the school- 
room." 

" Did you ever see the inside of these 
ant-hills ?" said Jane. 

" No," said Harry ; " but I have seen 
the ants, and they were very large ones, 
walking home with pieces of straw which 
they were carrying to their houses." 

"Now, my dear children,*' said Aunt 
Edith, who had walked up to them, " you 
must proceed quietly now ; it is too warm 
to run much about, and we shall soon be 
at the manse." 

" We wish to know, aunt," said Harry, 
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'* if it is quite decided that we are to go to 
Loch E on grandpapa's birthday?" 

" If it is a fine day, Harry, we shall go." 

'' I suppose we must take our dinner 
with us," said Harry. 

" I think we must," said his aunt; ** it 
will not do to depend altogether on the 
probability of your success in fishing." 

" If Harry were only to catch three or 
four little fish, we should not have much 
dinner," said CharUe. 

** Not very much," said his aunt ; ** so 
we must take something with us." 

" Do not let us take very many plates," 
said Mary ; '^ it is so nice to be obliged to 
wash them in the loch." 

'' I suppose you would like to have each 
a plate," said Aunt Edith ; *' it would be 
rather inconvenient if you were hungry, 
to wait until some one else had finished 
dinner, that you might have the pleasure 
of washing the plate." 

" One plate each," said Mary, " and one 
or two more, in case we should break any 
in driving there." 
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" Or in washing them," said Harry ; 
'* you know you are not particularly care- 
ful, Miss Mary — ^you broke one last time 
we were at Loch E ." 

" And what did you do, Master Harry? 
you lost all the salt, and we were obliged 
to do without it." 

'' That was not half so bad as breaking 
a plate," said Harry. 

" I think the carelessness in both cases 
was pretty much alike," said their aunt ; 
" but do not dispute over past misfortunes 
— that is not wise." 

" What if Thursday should be a wet day ?" 
said Agnes; " we cainnot go to Loch E ." 

" In that case," said Miss Lindsay, " the 
best plan would be, that grandpapa should 
put off keeping his birthday until the fol- 
lowing Saturday." 

" I hope we shall have a fine day," said 
Mary. " I really think we shall, the sky 
looks so blue." 

" There is plenty of time for clouds to 
gather before Thursday," said Caroline; 
" we must not be too sure." 

s2 
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•'* I like to be very sure," said- Mary ; 
** it is uncomfortable to be always think- 
ing, perhaps it may rain on the next 
holiday, and perhaps you will be obliged 
to stay at home. I like better to think 
that perhaps it will be a very fiuo day with 
not a single cloud on the sky, and that 
everything will turn out just as you wish. 
Don't you like to do so. Aunt Edith ?" 

Aunt Edith smiled, and said — 

** I don't think that it is necessary to 
think that the day appointed for an expe- 
dition may be wet, Mary ; but it is well to 
bear in mind, that rainy days come eyen 
in July, and be prepared sometimes to 
submit to a little disappointment. How- 
ever, I hope that next Thursday may be 
fine, and that you may all be able to en- 
joy our proposed expedition." 

" Grandpapa will come with us ?" said 
Jane. 

" Of course," said Harry ; " it is his 
birthday ; he would not like to stay at 
home." 

" I daresay grandpapa would not object 
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to stay at home," said Miss Lindsay ; " but 
he likes to see you all happy, and to make 
you happy ; and he thinks that if he did 
not go with you, you would feel disap- 
pointed." 

" So we should," said Agnes ; " it will be 
much nicer to have grandpapa with us." 

The party now arrived at the manse. 
Miss Lindsay took Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
with her, and left Caroline, Agnes, and 
Harry, at their own request, at the gate. 
They had discovered the Caitierons at a 
little distance in the hay field, and were 
soon joined by them. James and Ellen 
entreated their companions to go with them 
to the house, but the girls refused, saying 
they would rather walk in the garden. 

They told the Camerons of the proposed 

expedition to Loch E , and expressed 

a great desire that they could come also. 

" Mamma is going from home on Mon- 
day," said James, " and Johnnie and I are 
going with her ; but Ellen does not go till 
Friday, with papa ; he is obliged to stay 
at home until then." 
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"Perhaps your mamma will let you 
come, Ellen?" said Agnes; "I will ask 
Aunt Edith to ask you." 

" I should like very much to go," said 
Ellen, looking up quietly ; " but I am al- 
most afraid that mamma will not allow me." 

" Oh I perhaps she will," said Agnes ; 
" now let us see your garden." 

The manse garden was a sunny garden, 
looking to the south. It had a wall on 
two sides — ^the north and east. The west 
side was bounded by the house, and a low 
sweet-brier hedge fenced it on the south. 
In this hedge there was a little white gate. 
The wall of the garden was old, and covered 
with fruit-trees and currant-bushes. On 
the top of the wall grew tufts of long 
waving grass, and here and there a plant 
of wallflower. The borders of the garden 
were filled with flowers, and the middle 
with fruit-trees and vegetables. 

" I like your garden very much," said 
Agnes, " almost better than our own at 
Oakfield ; don't you, Caroline ?" 

** I don't know," said Caroline ; " it ia 
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quite different ; it is more like the gardens 
one reads of in story-books. I like these 
square-looking bushes — ^what are they ?" 

" Holly-bushes and yew-trees," said 
Ellen. " Papa says that this is a yery old 
garden, and that some of these bushes are 
very old indeed." 

" The wallflower growing on the top of 
the wall is very pretty," said Caroline ; " I 
wish we had some at home." 

" We may have plenty, I daresay," said ' 
Agnes, " but James will never allow us to 
have it on the top of a wall — we must be 
content to have it on the ground." 

They had now reached that part of the 
garden in which the children's gardens 
were. They found them in good order, 
and learned that almost all the plants they 
had got from Oakfield had taken root. 

" Where is your scarlet verbena, Ellen ?" 
said Agnes ; " I do not see it." 

'' It is in mamma's garden," said Ellen ; 
*' I gave it to her. Mamma is so fond of 
scarlet verbenas. Come and see it, it is 
quite in flower ; besides, I have two rose- 
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bushes that are for you and Caroline. 
They are in pots in the ground, near the 
verbena. Mamma got some plants from a 
friend the other day, and she said I might 
give these roses to you ; they are a sort of 
Chinese rose, but not the common kind." 

" Will you come with me, Harry," said 
James, '* ^nd look at my pigeons ; and we 
can come back to the garden afterwards V* 

" Yes," said Harry, " I have not seen 
them for a long time." 

So the two boys went off to the poultry- 
yard; and Agnes and Caroline accom- 
panied Ellen to the smooth, well-filled, and 
beautifully neat border, that was called 
*' Mamma's garden." 

The verbena was very much admired, 
and deserved the admiration, for it was as 
handsome as any scarlet verbena could be, 
having a large head of flowers of a bril- 
liant scarlet. The rose-bushes were then in- 
spected, and pronounced to be very beauti- 
ful. The leaves were smooth and glossy, 
as the leaves of all Chinese roses are, and 
the half-open bud on one gave the promise 
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of a rich dark rose with petals as soft as 
velvet. 

Both Agnes and Caroline were much 
delighted with their gifts, and thanked 
Ellen many times. They said they would 
take the pots home with them that after- 
noon. 

The three girls then lifted the pots from 
the ground, and took them to the well in 
the poultry-yard to free them from the 
mould that adhered to them. 

On their return they met their aunt and 
Mrs Cameron at the garden gate. Mrs 
Cameron shook hands with the girls, and 
told them that she did not at first know 
that they had come with their aunt, and 
that when she did learn it, and wished to 
send out for them, their aunt would not 
allow her to do so. 

" I told Mrs Cameron," said Miss Lind- 
say, ** that you would find amusement for 
yourselves in the garden with Ellen and 
James." 

" Aunt," said Agnes ; " I should like to 
speak to you for a moment," 
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" Can you not wait till afterwards?'* said 
her aunt. 

" If you please, aunt," said Agnes, " I 
wish you would listen to me now." 

" Then if Mrs Cameron will kindly par- 
don our rudeness, in having any private con- 
versation," said her aunt, " I will for once 
hsten to you. What have you got to say?" 

"Will you ask Ellen Cameron to go 
with us on Thursday, aunt ; her mamma 
is going from home on Monday, but Ellen 
does not go till Friday, and I think she 
would like to come with us." 

"Oh, certainly!" said her aunt; and 
turning to Mrs Cameron, she said, "My 
little niece need not have been quite so 
mysterious. She makes a request, which 
I hope you will grant, namely, that you 
should allow Ellen to be of our holiday 
party on Thursday. It is my father's 
birthday, and the children are going to 

Loch E . We shall be very happy to 

have Ellen with us. I did not know until 
Agnes told me, that she was not to go with 
you on Monday." 
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Mrs Cameron looked at her little 
daughter. 

" I am afraid, my dear Miss Lindsay/' 
she said, " that I must refuse your kind 
invitation for Ellen. She has not been 
very strong lately, and after the party, 
Saturday before last, although I suppose 
there was not much romping, she had a 
violent headache, and continued far from 
well for some days. I should have been 
delighted to allow her to go, had it not 
been on account of her health, for she has 
been industrious at her lessons, and a great 
assistance to me." 

" Then I cannot urge you to give your 
permission," said Miss Lindsay, " and I am 
sure my nieces would not like to be the 
means of making Ellen ill. I hope, how- 
ever, that change of air may remove all 
Bllen's headaches, and then we shall have 
her with us in some other expedition." 

'* EUen is going to spend some weeks at 
her grandpapa's," said Mrs Cameron. " Her 
papa is going to take her there on Friday, 
and leave her, for he afterwards joins us; 

T 
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and as I go on Monday with the boys, 
Ellen must be housekeeper in my absence." 

" I think, Ellen," said Miss Lindsay, 
"that your mamma has judged wisely, in- 
dependently of a headache, in not letting 
you go with us ; it would never do for a 
little housekeeper to leave home for a whole 
day — everything would get into confusion 
in your absence." 

Ellen smiled and looked at her mamma, 
and said — 

" If I went to Loch E , papa would 

have no one to talk to him when he came 
out of his study, and no one to talk with 
him." 

"No, dear," said her mamma, "and 
with so many duties to perform, and one 
decided hindrance to your going, it is much 
better that you should stay at home." 

The boys now came from the poultry- 
yard, having looked at the pigeons, and 
after a great many good-byes, the party at 
the garden gate separated, and Aimt Edith, 
and her train of nephews and nieces, took 
their way home. 
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When they had gone a little way across 
the heath ground by which they had come 
to the manse, Agnes said — 

" How sorry I am that Ellen could not 
come with us I I almost wished that you 
had begged her mamma to allow her to 
come. We would not have let her romp and 
bring on a headache. Do you think you 
could have persuaded Mrs Cameron to let 
Ellen come with us ?" 

'' I am not sure that I could have done 
so," said her aunt, " for Mrs Cameron is a 
wise and judicious mother, and when she 
denies her children any indulgence, it is 
for some good reason. But I should cer- 
tainly never think of urging any mother 
to grant her child a pleasure which she 
thought would be hurtful." 

" Ellen never seemed to think of asking 
her mamma to allow her to go," said Caro- 
line. " She was quite satisfied to do as her 
mamma wished. If it had been Robert 
Wilson, he would have teased until his 
mamma had allowed him to go." 

" You must not compare Robert Wilson 
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with Ellen Cameron. Robert has been 
fooUshly indulged since he was a mere 
infant, and now his mamma finds it diffi- 
cult to deny him anything) but Ellen 
Cameron has always been accustomed to 
submit to the will of her parents. Obe- 
dience becomes a habit as well as disobe- 
dience, so that Ellen finds it much easier 
to obey, eyen when something very plead- 
ing is denied, than Hobert Wilson would 
under the same circumstances. But we 
must not talk of Robert Wilson's faults. 
When we see anything yery pleasing in 
the conduct of others, anything worthy of 
imitation, we must not look about for some 
others among our acquaintances who do 
not act in the same manner ; we must rather 
look into our own conduct and our own 
hearte, and see if there be nothing to 
amend there. Perhaps some of you may 
learn a lesson of gentle obedience fcom 
Ellen's conduct to-day." 

** It is very difficult always to feel obe- 
dient," said Agnes ; '' not so difficult to obey, 
because we must obey ; no teasing would 
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do any good with grandpapa and you, but 
it is difficult to feel quite satisfied with what 
you teU us — I mean always to feel satis- 
fied" 

" I know it is, my dear," said Aunt 
Edith ; '^ so difficult, that none but God the 
Holy Spirit can make a child truly obedient. 
Children may be made outwardly obedient, 
and in some degree inwardly obedient, for 
love to a kind parent will often make a 
child quite satisfied with his father's will ; 
but only God the Holy Spirit can change 
a child's heart, so that he shall obey wil- 
lingly, even when the command goes very 
much against his wishes." 

" Sometimes, aunt," said Mary, ** I feel 
that I should like not to come in to lessons 
when you call me, and that I should Uke 
to stay out and play in these summer even- 
ings, instead of coming in to bed. I do 
come in because you tell me." 

" Well, Mary," said her aunt, " there is 
no harm in liking to play, when play does 
not come in the way of duty." 

"I know that coming to lessons is a 

T 2 
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duty/' aaid Mary, '^but is going soon to 
bedadnty?" 

*' I think it is, Mary/' said ber aunt. 
" When you sit up too long, you get too 
tired. It is pleasant to go to bed a little 
tired ; but when children are too tired, they 
cannot pray properly — ^their minds wander 
— ^that is a yery sad thing. I haye, besides, 
seen some tired children yery cross indeed 
when going to bed, scarcely able to un- 
dress themselyes, and not yery much dis- 
posed to thank any one who should assist 
them. Then when morning comes, and the 
usual hour of rising, I am afraid that the 
little girl who went late to bed the night 
before does not always feel inclined to get 
up. Perhaps she is late for prayers and 
lazy at lessons, and, as I haye heard yon 
say, Mary, she thinks that eyerything is 
going wrong. The first wrong thing was 
sitting late the eyening before ; so it must 
surely be a duty to ayoid whateyer leads 
to so much that is wrong and uncomfort* 
able." 

" Well, aunt," said Mary, " I will try to 
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remember all that you have told me, and 
to think that it is a duty to go to bed in 
time at night, as well as to get up in the 
morning." 

" I hope so," said Aunt Edith. " What 
do you say, Caroline and Agnes ?" 

''Mary speaks exactly as I feel about 
going to bed, aunt," said Caroline, " but I 
see how wrong it is. I know that when I 
am late and tired, as I have been two or 
three times; I read the Bible very care- 
lessly, and then I feel unhappy." 

" No wonder, dear," said her aunt. " We 
should beware of doing anything that can 
tempt us, or lead us to read God's Word 
carelessly." 

" Do you ever sit up too late, aunt V said 
Harry, " for you have no one to tell you 
when you should go to bed." 

"Yes, Harry," said his aunt, "I have 
conscience, who tells me that if I sit up too 
late, I shall be unfit for many of my duties 
next day, and so I go to bed in good time." 

"We must listen to conscience also," 
said Harry. 
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Miss Lindsay and the children then 
walked on quickly, and soon reached 
home. 

In the evening, the children, as usual, 
arranged their rooms, put away their week- 
day amusements, and laid out those books 
which were more especially set apart for 
Sunday; and, before the Lord's day ar- 
rived, a sweet Sabbath-spirit seemed to 
rest upon the house and the inhabitants of 
Oakfield. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Next morning the children awoke in good 
time, and looking out, were glad to find that 
the day was fine, for the church was more 
than a mile distant from Oakfield, and 
every one walked to it. Sunday was a 
pleasant day at Oakfield — ^it was neither a 
gloomy nor a wasted day. Every one had 
something to do ; there was no idleness, no 
lounging about, no wearying and wishing 
that Monday would come. In the morning 
the younger children went to their aunt, 
and Caroline, Agnes, and Harry, who were 
old enough to understand the value of the 
the Sabbath-day, took their Bibles and 
their Sunday books; and after revising the 
portion of Scripture to be repeated to their 
grandpapa after breakfast, they read aloud 
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by turns, or read by themselves, as they 
felt inclined. Caroline had been but a few 
weeks at Oakfield, but already Agnes and 
Harry looked on her as a sister, and these 
three children sat pleasantly and happily 
together on the Sabbath mornings, quietly 
reading, or sometimes talking a little of 
what they read. Mary and Jane were not 
trusted to go out and read by themselyes, 
for although, when beside their aunt, they 
did not wish to exchange their Sabbath 
occupations for anything else, yet when 
away from her, she did not feel sure that 
they would not yield to temptation, and 
forget for a while the Lord's day. She had 
not the same fear with regard to Caroline, 
Agnes, and Harry. She had the great 
happiness of believing, that amid much sin 
and waywardness, God's Holy Spirit had 
taught these young creatures to feel the 
sinfulness of their own hearts, and t^eir 
need of a Saviour; and that now in their 
youth they had begun to tread in the^ nar- 
row path that leads to everlasting life. She 
earnestly prayed that that they might con- 
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tinue to walk in the narrow way, and that 
God would make their sisters and brother 
follow their footsteps. 

On that Sunday morning, after Caro- 
line, Agnes, and Harry had gone to the 
garden, Mary, Jane, and Charlie went to 
their aunt's room, and after repeating their 
morning hymn to her, she gave them their 
week's verses to look over, while she helped 
Charlie to prepare a verse of a hymn ; for 
as he could only read very small words, he 
required his aunt's help. 

" When will you let Jane and me go 
by ourselves on Sunday morning. Aunt 
Edith ?" said Mary ; " we would be as quiet 
as Caroline and Agnes. May we go when 
we are a little older V 

" I cannot promise anything as to time," 
said her aunt. " When I think that you 
and Jane really love and try to obey the 
God of the Sabbath, I shall not feel afraid 
to let you read by yourselves ; but at pre- 
sent, I fear lest you should get into habits 
of idle talking." 

** But if we promised to read the wh^ 
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time, and not speak a single word, aunt T' 
said Jane. 

"I am afraid that would be scarcely 
possible/' said her aunt. ''I don't think 
you could sit and read without talking a 
single word, and therefore, until I feel 
that your conversation would be such as is 
proper for the day, I think you are better 
with me. I hope, dear children, that you 
will ask God to teach you to lore Him— to 
teach you to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 
Tou must remember that we are not safe 
for a moment, unless we hare Jesus for our 
Saviour, and we cannot be very happy 
unless He is our Saviour. We may be 
happy in a sort of way, but we cannot 
have great happiness unless we love God." 

" Are there many people who do not love 
God, aunt?" said Jane. 

'^ A great many people, Jane," said Miss 
Lindsay. ** Although God is so good to us, 
though He sent His own Son to die for us, 
we are all very forgetful of His goodness, 
and we need to ask Him every day to for- 
give our sins, and teach us to love Him. 
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But a great many people never pray to 
God — ^they don't think that they need a 
Saviour. What a sad, sad mistake I" 

" And does no one tell them about Jesus 
Christ?" 

" Yes, a great many people hear about 
Jesus Christ ; but as they don't think that 
they need a Saviour, they don't pray to 
Him. You know that a man does not send 
for a doctor until he feels that he is ill. 
Perhaps he may have been ill for some 
time without feeling it, but he does not 
think of sending for a doctor until he feels 
that he is really ill. Now sinners do not 
pray to Jesus, the good Physician, until 
they feel that sin has made their souls 
very sick. You remember last Sunday, 
when we were talking of the leper that 
Christ healed, I told you that leprosy was 
a terrible disease, that made the body very 
loathsome. Now sin is just such a disease 
of the soul — ^it makes the soul loathsome in 
Ood's sight ; but Jesus can take away this 
terrible disease of the soul. He is the only 
Physician for the soul — ^we can never get 

u 
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our sins taken away unless we go to 
Jesus." 

"Are there many people who never 
hear about Jesus Christ?" said Mary. 

"A great many, dear," said her aunt. 
** In China alone, there are three hundred 
millions of people who do not know God. 
There are a great many millions of hea- 
thens in Hindostan, through all Asia, and 
in the islands of the sea ; and even in our 
own land. Great Britain, where there are 
more Bibles than in any other country m 
the world, there are multitudes of people 
who never enter a church — ^numbers of 
children who grow up without the know- 
ledge of God ! " 

" Why do not people go and teach 
them, aunt?" said CharUe. 

" A great many people do go now to 
teach them," said his aunt ; " but a great 
many more teachers are required." 

** When I am a man," said CharUe, " I 
shall go and teach these people who do not 
know God." 

" You must serve and love God your- 
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self first, Charlie ; and if you loved God 
now, you could do a great deal to help 
these poor heathens, both in other coun- 
tries and our own." 

" How, aunt?" said Charlie. 

" You could pray to God, and you know 
He hears the prayers even of young chil- 
dren — ^you could ask Him to send more 
good men to teach the heathen about 
Jesus Christ, and you could also help with 
your money — Bibles and tracts cost a 
great deal — and if, instead of wasting your 
money, you were to give some to the mis- 
sionaries to buy Bibles, you would be 
helping to teach the heathen about Jesus 
Christ." 

'' But would a little money, as little as 
I have, help, aunt?" 

" Yes, it would, Charlie," said his aunt. 
" A great many such sums of money will 
buy a great many Bibles ; and then how 
nice to think that you too would be 
doing something for God in sending the 
gospel to the heathen ! But first of all, 
Charlie, you, and Mary, and Jane, should 
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ask very earnestly that God would make 
you His children. When we read of 
little children who were once heathens, 
leaving the worship of their false gods to 
pray to the true God — ^when we read of 
converted Hindoo children, and Caffres, 
and Tahitians, how sad to think of the 
number of children in Great Britain who 
do not love the L9rd Jesus — ^little chil- 
dren who have been taught to read the 
Bible, who have learned their catechisms 
and beautiful hymns that teach them about 
God! 

** When you have put your little sums 
of money into the missionary box, you 
should ask yourselves one question — ^you 
should say, * Why am I putting this money 
into the missionary box?' Is it to please 
grandpapa, or Uncle Frank, or Aunt 
Edith; or is it because I love God and 
Jesus Christ, and because I wish the poor 
children who have no Bibles to hear of 
such a kind Saviour ? And if you cannot 
say to yourselves that you put in the 
money because you love God, then pray to 
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God, and ask Him to make you His chil- 
dren, and to give you hearts to care for 
the heathen." 

Miss Lindsay then read one or two 
Bible stories to Charlie, and when she had 
finished, she told the children that they 
might come down stairs with her. When 
they were going down stairs, they met 
Caroline, Agnes, and Harry coming in 
from the garden. 

The prayer-bell rang almost immedi- 
ately, and all the household assembled for 
prayers. 

After breakfast, Mr Lindsay took the 
elder children to the library, where they 
read with him, and repeated a portion of 
Scripture. 

About a quarter of an hour before the 
time for walking to church. Uncle Frank 
said he should set off, as he had to call at 
one or two cottages, to inquire for the in- 
mates who had been ill. He said he should 
take CharUe with him, and as Mary 
begged earnestly to be allowed to go with 
her uncle, her aunt gave her leave to do '^~ 

u2 
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" Don't forget whose day this is, Mary," 
said her aunt. 

" No, aunt," said Mary ; " I know that 
it is the Lord's day." 

" Well, dear, try to bear that in 
mind. I daresay we shall overtake you 
before you reach the church; or, if not, 
Charlie and you will sit quietly in the pew 
until we come." 

The two children then set out with 
their Uncle Frank. Their way lay for 
some time along a road bordered by oak 
and birch trees. The banks at the side of 
the road were covered with wild-flowers; 
small clear streams trickled through the 
copse, and fell in tiny waterfalls into a 
little burn that ran along the side of the 
road. The bees were humming in the 
heather, and white butterflies flitted from 
flower to flower. They passed many 
people who were walking slowly to 
church, and at last came to a cottage, a 
few steps above the road. As they ap- 
proached the door, a dog that was lying 
on the door-step got up, wagged his 
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tail, and walked slowly aside to allow 
them to pass. 

" I think you had better not come in," 
said Uncle Frank. "Poor old James 
Campbell is very ill, I am afraid, and you 
would disturb him; remain outside until 
I come to you." 

Mr Frank Lindsay went into the cot- 
tage, and remained for a short time with 
the old man. He then returned and found 
the children a few steps from the door, 
bidding good-bye to a lady who had 
stopped to speak to them for a minute or 
two. 

"Is the poor old man better, uncle?" 
said Charlie. 

" Tes, Charlie," said his uncle, " he is ; 
" his cough is not nearly so troublesome, 
and I hope he may soon be well enough 
to go about as usual. He is very fond of 
the little books that Aunt Edith sent him, 
and I promised that you should take him 
some more; so you and Harry may walk 
to his Gottp^ge to-morrow, if you havo 
time." 
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Before the children and their uncle had 
been many minutes in the pew at church, 
the rest of the party arrived. 

Miss Lindsay took CharUe and Jane 
beside her. Mary sat between her uncle 
and Agnes, while Harry and Caroline sat 
near their grandpapa. 

The bell soon ceased to ring, and Mr 
Cameron having gone into the pulpit, the 
service began. 

Miss Lindsay did not at first notice 
Mary, who was half hidden by her uncle ; 
but soon after the sermon began, she saw 
that her Uttle niece, instead of being atten* 
tivo, as she usually was in church, seemed 
to be wholly occupied with herself. First 
one hand was raised to arrange her curls, 
then her polka was pulled into shape ; bat 
further restlessness was interrupted by a 
touch from Agnes. 

Mary sat quietly for a short time, but 
she soon began again to be restless — she 
looked round at the people, tried to ar* 
range her hair, and tie her bonnet more 
neatly ; but this time her uncle bent down 
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and desired her to leave her dress entirely 
alone. 

Charlie sat at the head of the pew, not in 
the same line with the rest, but on a seat 
that enabled him to see every one in the 
pew, and Mary's restless behaviour made 
him restless also. He began to play with 
the mark in his Bible, and finally let the 
Bible fall. It was picked up by his aunt, 
and the noise made by the faUing of the 
Bible having made him feel ashamed, 
he sat pretty quietly for the rest of the 
time. 

There was to be no afternoon service, as 
Mr Cameron was obliged to preach in the 
next parish ; but a neighbouring clergyman 
was to preach in the evening; and Mr 
Cameron expressed a hope that as many 
of his people as could come to church in 
the evening, would do so. 

" May we go to church in the even- 
ing, aunt?" said Caroline, after they 
had left the church, and had proceeded 
to walk home; " we should like very much 
to go." 
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" I think we may all go, Caroline," said 
her aunt; ** we can do our usual Sabbath 
evening lessons in the afternoon, and haye 
tea after we come from church." 

" That will be delightful ! " said Agnes ; 
"I do like the Sunday evening service 
in summer; it is so pleasant to walk 
home in the cool evening, for in the fore- 
noon it is very warm, and not at all plea- 
sant." 

The children then walked on slowly, and 
left their grandpapa, aunt, and uncle be- 
hind. 

"Frank," said Miss Lindsay to her 
brother, " what is the matter with Mary ? 
has any one been talking to her this fore- 
noon ? Did you observe how careless and 
restless she was in church, and how much 
occupied with her dress ? " 

" I saw that she was very restless, but I 
don't know that she spoke to any one to- 
day, unless when I was in old James Camp- 
bell's cottage. When I came out of the 
cottage, I found that the children had been 
talking to Mrs Scott, but I cannot think 
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that anything she would say would have a 
bad effect on Mary." 

'^ I am not quite sure of that," said Miss 
Lindsay. " Some people say very foolish 
things to children without considering the 
harm that they do, and I almost think that 
my little Mary has heard some fooUsh 
remark that has turned her head. I wish 
people would be more guarded in what 
they say to children ; their ideas are often 
quite confused by what they hear." 

" I think you should talk to Mary a 
little, Edith," said her father ; " she is so 
candid that she will probably tell you with- 
out being asked, what has caused this little 
appearance of vanity to-day." 

" So I shall," said Miss Lindsay. " I can- 
not do so at present ; but I shall take aa 
opportunity of doing so during the day." 

In the afternoon the children repeated 
their usual evening catechism and hymns, 
and then they went with their aunt to a 
seat in the garden, near the river. Agnes 
and Caroline sat beside their aunt, and 
the other children spread an old shawl on 
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the grass, on which they sat while Miss 
Lindsay read to them. They sang after- 
wards two or three hymns, and then Aunt 
Edith said she should leave the three 
younger children under the care of the 
elder ones, while she went into the house 
for a book, and to speak to Mr Lindsay for 
a short time. 

Caroline promised to read to Charlie, 
and Jane and Mary had each a little book 
of her own. Their aunt desired them not 
to read too fast. 

" You know," continued she, " that when 
you read too fast, you do not remember 
what you read. I do not like you to read 
a very great deal ; you get into the habit 
of missing any part that you do not par- 
ticularly like, and that is a bad plan. Read 
very carefully, and try to give me a short 
account of what you have read when I 
return." 

When Annt Edith came back to the 
garden, she found the little party somewhat 
disturbed — Mary sitting apart from the 
rest, and apparently not very well pleaaed. 
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** What is the matter?" said Miss Lind- 
say; " I hope you have not been quarrel- 
ling." 

The children looked at each other. At 
last Harry spoke— 

" Not exactly quarrelling, aunt," he said; 
" but the truth is, that Mary is trouble- 
some. She will not read herself, and she 
makes Jane idle too." 

" But, aunt," said Mary, " Harry said 
I was a peacock, and very vain ; am I vain, 
aunt r 

" I think you had better come with me 
for a short time, Mary," said her aunt, 
" and the others may remain and read 
until we return. — ^However, Harry," con- 
tinued Miss Lindsay, " it was not kind to 
call your sister a peacock." 

" Indeed, aunt," said Harry, " I wish 
you had seen her; she laid down her book 
on her lap, and began to behave just as 
she did in church to-day." 

" Well, never mind now, Harry, it does 
no good to use harsh words at any time, 
and brothers and sisters especially should 
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never use them ; so remember, my dear 
boy, not to do so again." 

" I will try, amit," said Harry, " and I am 
sorry I said anything to vex Mary. Will 
you forgive me, dear ?" he said, approach- 
ing his sister. 

"You shall speak to Mary when we re- 
turn," said his aunt ; " we are going to have 
some conversation;" and so saying, she 
took Mary's hand and turned away. 

Miss Lindsay walked quietly along for 
a minute or two through the garden, while 
Mary held down her head, when her aunt 
said, " I think you are not very happy to- 
day ; and more than that, I think you have 
not been conducting yourself well. You 
were sadly restless and inattentive in 
church — ^not attending to what Mr Camer- 
on was saying yourself, and hindering 
others from doing so. I am very sorry, 
dear Mary ; for when we go to church, we 
should remember that we are in God's 
house, and endeavour to worship Him with 
all our heart." 

" Oh, dear aunt," said Mary, bursting 
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into tears, *' I am very unhappy; I was not 
happy in church to-day." 

" Perhaps, if you talk to me for a little, 
we may find out what has made yon feel 
unhappy to-day," said her aunt. " When 
children who have kind friends feel yery 
unhappy, it is generally because they have 
done something wrong. I saw that you 
were very much occupied with yourself, 
and that is not generally the case. Why 
did you arrange your dress and smooth 
your hair in church ? your hair was brushed 
and your dress made neat before we left 
home, and that was all that was required." 

" I don't know, aunt," said Mary, " I am 
not quite sure why I did it ; I think it was 
to make myself look neater." 

" But you were sufficiently neat before," 
said her aunt ; " why should you think of 
neatness this forenoon particularly ?" 

" Aunt," said Mary, reddening, " may I 
tell you everything ?" 

" Certainly, my dear." 

" Well, aunt, when Uncle Frank was in 
old James Campbell's to-day, Charlie and 
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I remained outside until he came to us 
again. Before he came out, Mrs Scott 
stopped to speak to us, and the first thing 
she said was, 'How are my two pets to-day?' 
and then she said that I was a nice pretty 
little girl, and that I had beautiful hair. 
Then she asked for you and grandpapa, and 
spoke to Charlie, and just as we were saying 
good-bye to her. Uncle Frank came out" 

" Tou did not tell Uncle Frank what Mrs 
Scott had been saying to you, as you do in 
general when you meet any one, Mary?*' 

" No, aunt, I never thought of doing so. 
I should have been ashamed to tell Uncle 
Frank that Mrs Scott had said that I was 
pretty." 

" But you thought of what Mrs Scott 
had said, Mary dear?" said her aunt 
'' Now, a speech that you would be ashamed 
to tell, you should be ashamed to think of. 
You allowed your thoughts to dwell on Mrs 
Scott's foolish speech, without considering 
whether it was true or not" 

" I thought, aunt, that ladies would not 
tell lies," said Mary, 
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" Mrs Scott did not mean to say any- 
thing that was untrue," said her aunt. 
** Tour hair is very smooth and neat ; but 
what credit you can take to yourself for 
that, I cannot imagine. Ton did not make 
your own hair — ^you did not even brush it ; 
and as Ann does that, she ought rather to 
be praised for her care in making it neat ; 
for if it were left to yourself, it would be a 
tangled mass. However, I think Mrs 
Scott is mistaken when she says you are 
pretty; she spoke without thinking. I 
don't consider you to be a pretty child. 
God has mercifully kept you from sickness ; 
your eyes have the brightness, and your 
cheeks the colour, of health ; but, beyond 
being a healthy-looking, and, in general, a 
happy-looking child, I think there is no- 
thing more to be said of your appearance. 

" But even if you had been really a 
pretty little gu*l, what difference should 
that make ? The same God made every 
one in the world: in His eyes, the de- 
formed, the plain-looking, and the beauti- 
ful, are aUke ; for God looks to the soul, 

x2 
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not to the outward appearance. And as 
beautiful people are made by God, and not 
by themselves, they haye nothing to be 
vain of. No one is loved on account of 
being pretty ; people must be kind, un- 
selfish, and amiable, in order to be loved." 

** Oh, aunt," said Mary, " I am very 
foolish! — are you angry Tfith me?" 

'' No, Mary," said her aunt, " I am not 
angry with you. I think you have been 
foolish ; but I hope that the next time any 
silly remark is made to you, you will not 
think over it as you did to-day." 

'* How aui I to know that a thing is 
wrong," said Mary, " if a grown-up person 
says it to me?" 

** By noticing what effect it has upon 
yourself," said her aunt. '' If you feel 
inclined to be vain and silly, as you were 
to-day, you may be sure either that the 
remark itself was wrong, or that you haye 
thought of it in a wrong manner." 

" If I had been pretty, would it haye 
been wrong to think of it?" 

" Certainly it would, Mary. As I told 
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you before, no one has any merit in being 
pretty, and we have no right to be vain of 
anything. God gives us everything: we 
have nothing of ourselves." 

"Will you tell me a verse about not 
being vain, aunt?" said Mary. 

" I shall tell you two or three, Mary, 
and mark them for you; and you shall 
learn them and think of them when you 
feel tempted to be proud or vain : * God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble' (James iv. 6). *He giveth 
grace unto the lowly' (Prov. iii. 34). 'In 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves ' (Phil. ii. 3). Think, 
dear Mary, that even if you were the 
loveliest and the best human being that 
ever lived, you would have nothing to be 
vain of: in God's sight you would be a 
miserable sinner ; how much less should an 
ignorant, helpless little child be vain I You 
must ask God to give you a wise and 
understanding heart, that you may know 
His will, and seek to do it. Ask Him to 
pardon your carelessness and inattention 
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*• Oh ves I" said Mary; " Agnes spoke to 
him, and Caroline offered to gire him new 
men for his boat, but he woold not hare 
them; and just because the boys would not 
do immediately what he wished, he b^an 
to pull down the pier, when Harry stopped 
him, and James Cameron and Harry put 
him out of the garden. I don t like him at 

Mr 

** Poor boy I" said Mr Lindsay, " I am 
very sorry for him." 

** Sorry, grandpapa?" said Harry; "I 
tliink he deserved a good flogging." 

" If you were to behaye in that way, 
you would deserve to be severely punished," 
said Mr Lindsay, ** for you have been well 
taught; but poor Robert has never been 
taught to command himself in any way." 

" No," said Agnes, " he ate just as he 
liked at table, soup, lamb, chicken, tart, and 
jelly, and he only stopped because he could 
eat no more. I never saw such a silly 

woman as Mrs Wilson. She " 

Stop, Agnes," said her grandpapa, 

you must not talk unnecessarily of 
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in His house to-day. Say to Him, * Turn 
away mine eyes from beholding yamty, 
and quicken me in thy way.' " 

" Will you wait for me, aunt?" said 
Mary ; "we are close to the house, and I 
would like to ask God to forgive me for 
being so terribly inattentive and vain and 
careless. I don't like to go back to the 
others alone ; so will you wait for me, dear 
aunt ? and will you forgive me for being so 
naughty?" 

" Yes, dear," said her aimt, kissing her; 
" and I will wait here until you return." 

Mary soon returned from the house, 
and, coming to her aunt, she threw her 
arms about her neck, and said — 

" I have prayed to God, dear aunt, and 
I feel much happier now. I will try to be 
very attentive in church this evening, and 
I hope I shall always be attentive." 

" I hope so, Mary," said her aunt ; and 
so saying, they both returned to the circle 
at the river-side. 

Harry immediately went up to Mary, 
and, in a whisper, asked her to forgive 
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him, which she willingly did, not forget- 
ting to acknowledge to him that she knew 
she had been doing wrong. 

" Is it time to go to church, aunt?" said 
CaroUne. 

" No, CaroUne," said Miss Lindsay, look- 
ing at her watch, " it is only half-past 
four ; we may remain here until five o'clock. 
I am coming to sit beside you, and we shall 
talk a Uttle about the sermon. Tell me 
where the text was." 

"We all know the text, aunt," said 
Harry ; " and Charhe can say it too; please 
hear him first, — stand up, Charhe." 

So Charhe stood up, and repeated the 
24th verse of the 5th chapter of Genesis — 
"And Enoch walked with God: and he 
was not ; for God took him." 

" I am glad, Charhe, that you can say 
the text," said his aunt ; " now, can you 
tell me anything that Mr Cameron said 
about Enoch?" 

" I don't remember a great deal," said 
Charlie. " I heard it at the time, but I for- 
get now. Mr Cameron said that Enoch 
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was a good man, and that he never died, 
but that God took him to heaven ; and he 
said that the Lord Jesus Christ was coming 
some day again to the earth. I don't re- 
member any more, aunt." 

" Very well, CharUe — ^I hope you will 
always be very attentive, and when you 
are older, you will be able to remember a 
great deal of what you hear. — ^Now, my 
dears," said Miss Lindsay, turning to the 
rest, ** you may tell me in turn what you 
remember of the sermon." 

" Mr Cameron told us," said Caroline, 
"that the account given of Enoch in the 
Bible was not like a great part of profane 
history — ^uninteresting to the rest of man- 
kind, but that Enoch was a character of 
holiness standing as a monument to future 
ages ; that he walked with God, that in all 
his thoughts, words, and actions, he thought 
of God." 

"I remember the two divisions of the 
sermon, aunt," said Agnes. " Mr Cameron 
said, he should first inquire what was 
meant by walking with God, and after- 
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wards notice the great honour with which 
God rewarded the distinguished piety of 
Enoch. He said that walking with God 
meant that the soul was changed by God's 
Holy Spirit, and made to love God — be- 
cause people don't love God naturally; and 
he said Enoch's heart was no better, before 
it was changed, than the heart of any one 
else." 

" Another thing that Mr Cameron said 
walking with God means," said Caroline, 
'* is, that we are reconciled to Him, and 
loye Him. He said that man in a natural 
state is the enemy of God. After Adam 
had eaten the forbidden fruit, he did not 
wish to have communion with God — he hid 
himself among the trees in the garden." 

"Well, Harry, dear," said his aunt, 
" what from you ?" 

" I am thinking, aunt," said Harry, ** but 
I cannot remember in regular order. Mr 
Cameron said that unless we were recon- 
ciled to God, we could never desire to 
have communion with Him, or walk with 
Him as Enoch did; that two cannot walk 
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together unless they are agreed ; and that 
if we loye sin, we cannot be walking with 
God." 

'' And Mr Cameron told us/' said Jane, 
** that Enoch spent a great deal of time in 
praying to God, and that prayer never 
hinders us when we have a great deal to 
do, but that it helps us." 

" But how does Mr Cameron know that 
Enoch prayed a great deal?" S£ud Mary; 
" because I did not see anything in this 
chapter about Enoch praying at all." 

" When we read that Enoch walked with 
God," said Aunt Edith, "we understand 
that he must have prayed to God. A man 
who does not pray, and pray much, can- 
not be a man who tries to please God. 
Walking with God does not only mean 
remembering that God sees us, for devils 
and some wicked men remember this, but 
that does not make them happier. A child 
whose father is angry with him, does not 
feel happy, although he knows that his 
father's eye is iSxed on him. He does 
not like to come close to his father, and 
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ask him questions as usual; because he 
knows that his father is displeased So it 
is with sinners who have never repented 
and gone to Jesus Christ. God is their 
Father, but He is displeased ; they cannot 
feel happy to know that He sees them ; 
they cannot go to Him and pray when 
they are in trouble; they are afraid of 
God, and they don't love Him. But when 
they confess their sins, and ask God to 
forgive them for Jesus Christ's sake, then 
they don't feel afraid any more. God is 
no longer angry with them ; He loves them, 
and they love Him ; and just as a child 
loves to talk to a kind father, and to ask 
him for all he needs, so sinners who are 
pardoned, love to pray to God, to thank 
Him for all He does, and to ask Him to 
help them." 

" When people love God, they don't feel 
afraid to think that God sees them?" said 
Harry. 

" No," said his aunt; " they love to think 
that God sees them. Enoch and Noah 
walked with God. David says, * I havfl 
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set the Lord always before me; because 
he is at mj right hand, I shall not be 
moved.' " 

" You would be happy if we all walked 
with God like Enoch/' said Mary. 

" I should indeed," said her aunt; " be- 
cause, if you walk with God on earth, yon 
will certainly be happy with Him in 
heaven. You must remember, however, 
that it is not on account of anything that 
we do that we shall ever see heaven, bnt 
only because Jesus Christ died for sinners. 
God hears our prayers for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, and He loves us for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ kept God's 
law, which we have broken; and if we 
come to Jesus, God will take His obedi- 
ence instead of ours. We deserved punish- 
ment for our sins, but Jesus died instead of 
us. We have wicked hearts, but Jesus 
sends the Holy Spirit to change our hearts, 
and He prays for us. Oh, how much we 
should love the Saviour, and how much we 
should try to please Him by not doing the 
abominable thing which He hates I If we 
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love our parents and friends, how much 
more should we love the Lord Jesus ! " 

"Sometimes I think I love the Lord 
Jesus Christ/' said Agnes, " and I think I 
could do anything to shew how much I 
love Him. I think I shall never be angry 
with Harry and Mary again, or disobedient 
to you — and perhaps, in an hour or two, I 
do something very naughty. How is that, 
aunt ? " 

'' Perhaps at those times you forget that 
you must not trust to your own self, that 
without God's help we cannot walk rightly 
in His ways. You know the prophet says, 
' The way of man is not in himself; it is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps.' 
Besides, dear Agnes, we are sometimes in 
danger of mistaking our feelings, and of 
thinking that to be love to Jesus which is 
only a feeling of admiration for what He 
has done. The Lord left something in His 
Word by which He wishes us to try our love 
to him. * If a man love me,' He says, ' he 
will keep my commandments.' Unless our 
consciences assure us that we love Christ 
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in that way, our love is of little value. 
But you know, my darlings, that it is not 
our love to Christ that takes us to heaven, 
but Christ's love to us.'' 

'' That is a pleasant thought, aunt," said 
Caroline; " for we forget God so much, we 
do so many wrong things, and we love Jesus 
Christ so little, that, unless He loves us very 
much, we should never get to heaven." 

" Now, Charlie," said his aunt, "do you 
understand what we have been saying?" 

" Yes, aunt," said Charhe, " I do, a little. 
I know we should love the Lord Jesus^ and 
I will do so," he continued, whispering to 
his aunt. " I will try to be good and obe- 
dient, and kind to everybody." 

" And so will I, aunt," said Jane. " Will 
Ood be pleased if I am kind, and give 
away things to others?" 

" Yes, dear. He will, if you do it to please 
Him." 

" Look, aunt," said Harry, " there is 
Uncle Frank coming along the walk 
through the shrubbery." 

" I daresay he is coming to tell us that 
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it is time to get ready for church," said 
Miss Lindsay. 

" It is five minutes past five," said Uncle 
Frank, " and quite time, I should think, 
that you were getting ready for church." 

" Shall we have no tea, aunt?" said 
CharUe. 

" Not until we return from church ; — but 
don't look so grave, my dear boy, I don't 
intend to starve you ; I told Ann that she 
might have some bread and butter ready 
for you at five o'clock, and you had better 
all go and have some. I intend to join 
you in the nursery ; for, as we had dinner 
early, I feel rather hungry." 

" Will you come, uncle ?" said Jane. 

*• No, thank you," said her uncle. " I 
can wait until eight o'clock; and I hope 
you will all make haste." 

" We shall be ready by half-past five," 
said Aunt Edith; "and I think Uncle 
Frank may wait for us until then." 

At half-past five the whole party set off 

to church. 

Aunt Edith saw that Mary was really 

y 2 
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sorry for the morning's vanity and inat- 
tention, for she was quiet and attentive; 
and when she bid her good-night in the 
evening, Mary whispered, " I hope I shall 
try not to be vain another time. Aunt 
Edith/' 

" I hope so, my dear little girl," said 
her aunt. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Harry," said Mary, as she tapped at his 
door on Thursday morning, " are you 
awake?" 

" No," said Harry ; — " yes ; I think I 
am," he continued, rubbing his eyes ; " what 
do you want ? " 

" The sky is blue, Harry — not a cloud ; 
and this is grandpapa's birthday — what a 
delightful day we shall have ! I'll go and 
get dressed, if you will get up, and we can 
go to the garden." 

" But it is too early, Mary," said Harry. 
" I am sure that it is not six o'clock; and 
you know that we are not to get up before 



six." 



" I'll go down stairs," said Mary, " and 
look at the clock in the hall." In a minute 
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Mary returned, and, putting in her head 
at Harry's door, said, "It is only four 
o'clock, Harry ; I think I had better goto 
bed." 

" I think you had," said Harry ; " I hope 
Ann will not caCch you out of your room 
so early in the morning. Run to bed, 
like a good girl, and try to sleep, or you 
will be very tired to-day." 

" Then, Harry, will you promise to 
knock at our door when you get up ?" 

" yes," said Harry, " unless Ann 
has awaked you before." 

Mary went back to her room, where she 
had left Agnes asleep, and, creeping into 
bed, began to think over the hardship of 
being kept in bed at four o'clock in the 
morning, and to wish that she had a little 
more liberty. In a short time, however, her 
thoughts became confused — ^her eyes grew 
heavy — ^they would not keep open — and 
very soon the Uttle girl forgot all her 
morning wishes in a sound sleep. The 
next time she awoke, the sun was stream- 
ing brightly into the room, and Ann was 
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standing by her bedside. "It is seven 
o'clock. Miss Mary," said Ann, "and a 
beautiful morning." 

" Ah, I knew that it was a beautiful 
morning before you did," said Mary ; " I 
was up at four o'clock, and«awoke Harry." 

" You are surely dreaming," said Ann ; 
" I was in this room at six o'clock, and you 
were fast asleep, and Master Harry is 
asleep now ; I am going to awake him." 

" I am not dreaming," said Mary ; " I 
was up at four o'clock, and went to Harry's 
room ; but when we found out that it was 
so early, Harry advised me to go back to 
bed, and I went and fell asleep. I think 
I have been sleeping ever since." 

" And far better that you have," said 
Ann; "a pretty tired young lady you 
would have been before the day was 
done I But now you must make haste, and 
do as much for yourself as you can, and 
I shall come back in a little and brush your 
hair." 

" Are Caroline and Jane dressed?" said 
Agnes. 
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" No, Miss," said Ann ; " I awoke them 
before coming to you." 

** Will you tell them, please," said Agnes, 
" that we wish they would wait for us, if 
they are ready first, that we may all go to 
grandpapa together ? " 

" Very well. Miss," said Ann ; and she 
left the room. 

"Now, Mary, dear," said Agnes, "be 
quick, like a good girl, and make yourself 
very tidy ; we shall soon be dressed ; and 
when we have said our prayers and read, 
we shall get the others to come here and 
arrange about going to grandpapa." 

In a short time both the girls were 
dressed ; Agnes, in Ann's absence, kindly 
undertaking to brush Mary's hair, while 
Mary, in return, untied a very difficult 
knot for Agnes. When they had arranged 
their room, Agnes and Mary knelt down 
and prayed. They read afterwards thw 
morning portion of the Bible, and had 
scarcely finished, when Harry came to their 
room, followed by their cousins with tbar 
gifts for grandpapa. 
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"It 18 a quarter to eight yet," said 
Harry, " and we must not go to grandpapa 
before eight o'clock. He does not like to 
be interrupted ; so let us stay here, and we 
shall leaye the door open, that we may 
hear the clock strike." 

" When shall we set off for lioch E 

to-day ?" said Mary. 

" At half-past eleven," said Harry. " We 
are to have that large open carriage from 
the inn." 

"That carriage from the inn will not 
hold us all," said Caroline. 

No," said Harry, " but Uncle Frank has 
his dog-cart here, and he is going to get a 
horse from the inn, and two or three of us 
are to go with him." 

" How I wish 1 might go !" said Mary ; 
"it is much nicer to drive with Uncle 
Frank in the dog-cart than in that old 
humdrum carriage from the inn." 

" We are not going to have the old 
yellow carriage, Mary," said Harry, " but 
a nice one that the innkeeper got two or 
three weeks ago, not the least humdri 
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and very comfortable inside; and I think 
the best plan would be, for some of us to 

drive to Loch E with Uncle Prank, 

and the rest can come back with him." 

" That is a very good plan," said Agnes; 
" but there is eight o'clock striking." 

The children gathered their gifts to- 
gether, and went down to their grand- 
papa's study. They tapped at the door, 
and he told them to come in. They found 
him seated at the table, with fhe BiUe 
open before him. 

"Come in, my dear children," he said; 
" I am glad to see you." 

They all came forward with their gifts, 
and wished their grandpapa a happy birth- 
day. Harry had his pocket-book ; Char- 
lie, a ball of cord ; Caroline and Agnes, a 
purse and pair of slippers ; and Jane and 
Mary, a mat for a flower-glass, and a 
mark. 

" I am much obliged to you," said Mr 
Lindsay, " for your kindness in providing 
so many useful gifts. I am just in want of 
a purse and pair of slippers ; my purse is 
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very much faded, although it was beautiful 
in its day, and my slippers are very much 
worn. — ^It is, therefore, very fortunate," 
continued Mr Lindsay, looking at Agnes 
and Caroline, "that you thought of such 
very nice gifts. A pocket-book and ball of 
cord are always useful. I shall keep 
Harry's book in my pocket, and Charlie's 
ball of cord in my table-drawer, to be ready 
for small parcels. Mary's little mark I 
shall ude for my Bible, and Jane's neat 
little stand will do for a glass of flowers. I 
feel quite rich in gifts this morning." 

"We are so glad," said the children, 
"that you like these things, dear grand- 
papa ; and we hope that you will have a 
very happy birthday, and enjoy the ex- 
pedition to Loch E very much." 

" I am much obliged to you," said Mr 
Lindsay. 

"Grandpapa," said Charlie, "I know 
who gave you that beautiful Bible." 

" Do you, my little boy ?" 

" Yes, grandpapa ; it was Aunt Edith — 
she shewed it to us last week, and we pro- 
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mised that we would not tell you, that joa 
might get a surprise." 

" And a very nice surprise I had," said 
Mr Lindsay. " Perhaps you know some- 
thing about this arm-chair also ?" 

" No," said Charlie, " I never saw it 
before." 

" I saw it last night," said Harry, " and 
I helped Uncle Frank to unpack it. Is it 
yours, grandpapa?" 

" Yes," said Mrs Lindsay; " your unde 
has been so very kind as to set that nice 
ea^y chair for me ; you may teU me whether 
you think it comfortable or not." 

Harry threw himself into it. " What a 
delightful chair !" he exclaimed ; '^ how soft 
it is ! and the back is not too far off, like 
the backs of the chairs in the drawing- 
room. — I could sleep here," he continued, 
curling up his legs and shutting his eyes. 

"Don't sleep just now, Harry," said 
Caroline; "I should like to try whether the 
chair is comfortable or not." 

Harry got up, and, after the others had 
sat upon the chair in turn, it was uniyer- 
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sally pronounced to be a most comfortable 
chair, and a very handsome addition to the 
furniture in Mr Lindsay's study. 

'' I am not very sure that I am wise in 
allowing you all to try my chsdr," said Mr 
Lindsay ; " I am afraid you will pay ^ery 
frequent visits to it." 

" What will you say, grandpapa," said 
Mary, " when you come home from walk- 
ing, if you find Harry or me asleep in your 
chair ?" * 

" I shall say that you are very lazy in- 
deed," said Mr Lindsay; "for young people 
have no right to sleep in arm-chairs ; and 
perhaps I may lock my door." 

" Grandpapa," said Charlie, " when shall 
we set oflF on this expedition ?" 

" Not before breakfast," said Mr Lind- 
say ; " I should like to have a little talk 
with you before we go down stairs. You 
all came kindly to wish me a happy birth- 
day, and Mary wished me many happy 
birthdays. It is not, however, probable 
that I shall see many birthdays now, for I 
have seen a great many already." 
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" You don't look very old, grandpapa," 
said Charlie ; " you can walk qnite well." 

" Yet I am an old man, Charlie — ^more 
than threescore years and ten, which, you 
know, the Bible tells us is the limit of 
man's life. I cannot live very long ; but I 
wish you to remember that, although old 
people must die soon, young people may 
die soon. In the churchyard are many 
little graves, some very short — ^those of 
infants— then longer and longer, tiU we 
see the graves of grown persons. Thus 
we know that persons of all ages die. 
But, my dear children, there are two 
deaths: — there is the death of the body, of 
which I have been speaking ; and there is 
the death of the soul — ^the second death, as 
it is called in the Bible. Now, the soul 
cannot die in the same way as the body 
does ; and the second death, or death of the 
soul, means the eternal punishment of un- 
repentant sinners. My dear ones, you are 
all Adam's children, and your bodies must 
die, for Adam's sin brought death into the 
world— the death of the body — and it 
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made us all liable to another death — what 
is that, Harry V 

" Eternal death," said Harry. 

" * The wages of sin is death,' and this 
means chiefly the death of the soul. We 
cannot escape from the death of the body ; 
as Adam's children, our bodies must die; 
and if our souls remain as they are when 
we are born, they must die the second 
death, because they are sinful and corrupt, 
and shew that we are Adam's children in 
our souls as well as in our bodies. But 
although we cannot escape from the death 
of the body, we may escape from the death 
of the soul. You all know what a cove- 
nant is?" 

" Yes," said Mary ; " a coyenant is an 
agreement between two persons, or between 
one person and a number." 

" Well," continued Mr Lindsay, " God 
made two great covenants. When He 
created Adam in perfect holiness, He made 
a covenant with Adam, that, if Adam kept 
His commandments, he should have eternal 
life — ^the life of the soul, and the life of the 

z2 
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body also. This is called the Covenant of 
Works. Now, the covenant was made with 
Adam, not only for himself, but for all his 
children; and when he lost his pure and 
holy nature, and became subject to death, 
his children became dying creatures also, 
and were born, not with the holy nature 
that Adam and Eve had before they sinned, 
but with very sinful hearts. Could Adam 
keep the Covenant of Works after the 
fall?" 

" No," said Caroline ; " because his 
heart was sinful, and he could not perfectly 
keep God's commandments." 

" God might have left us to perish in 
our sins," said Mr Lindsay; ''but He 
mercifully made another covenant — the 
Covenant of Grace. He did not make it 
this time with Adam, but with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now, by this covenant, the 
Lord Jesus Christ promised to do what we 
ought to do, but cannot. He promised to 
keep God's law perfectly instead of us, in 
thought, word, and deed; and God the 
Father promised to take His obedience 
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instead of ours. We deserve to die the 
second death; but, in the Covenant of 
Grace, the Lord Jesus promised to die in- 
stead of us, to bear God's wrath instead of 
us, and God promised to accept His punish- 
ment instead of ours. 

" Many years after Adam had sinned 
and died, in God's own time, the Lord 
Jesus came into the world. You know, St 
John says, * The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.' " 

" And another verse, grandpapa," said 
Agnes, " says, ' God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons.' " 

" Yes," said her grandpapa ; " the Lord 
Jesus took our nature on Him, that He 
might obey and suffer in our stead, and set 
us a perfect example for our conduct. 
Now as at first the Covenant of Works 
was made with Adam for himself and his 
children, so the Covenant of Grace was 
made with the Lord Jesus Christ for His 
children." 
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"What does grace mean, grandpapa?" 
said Jane. 

" Grace means favour, Jane— free, un- 
deserved favour and kindness; and the 
Covenant of Grace is a covenant of free, 
unmerited kindness. 

** Now, if we are the children of God, we 
have the blessings that Christ purchased 
for us by His obedience and death, we shall 
have eternal life and happiness in heaven, 
and a far better righteousness than Adam 
had before he sinned. The only way we 
can escape the second death, is by coming 
to Jesus Christ. There is no safety for 
the oldest or . the youngest in any other 
way. You have been often told this before, 
but you cannot be told it too often. Your 
friends can do a great deal for you, bat 
here they can do no more than shew you 
the way, and entreat you to walk in it 
Jesus alone can save the soul. Go to Him, 
dear children, and ask Him to make you His 
children ; ask Him to send His Holy Spirit 
and change your hearts, for all those who 
have a changed heart are God's children." 
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" Does God always give us what we ask ? " 
said Charlie. 

*' Alvrajs when we ask Him to give us a 
new heart. K we were to ask for riches, 
or health, or any mere earthly blessing, 
God might not see fit to grant it; for earthly 
things are not always gooJ for us; but when 
we ask for the Holy Spirit, God always 
hears us. The Lord Jesus says so. He 
says, * If ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?' 
How earnestly we should pray that we 
may be made the children of God ! When 
we feel tempted to sin, let us think of what 
Jesus su£fered to take away our sins. How 
ungrateful it is to sin, and grieve our best 
Friend, who has done so much for us — our 
heavenly Father, who gave up His be- 
loved Son, and the Holy Spirit who con- 
descends to enter our vile hearts and 
' dwell there. I hope you will all think 
of what I hav€f said to you this morn- 
ing, that you will all seek Christ, that 
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when we die, we may dwell together in 
heaven. 

" Now, before we leave this room, let us 
kneel, and pray together." 

Mr Lindsay then knelt down with his 
grandchildren, and after thanking God, 
who had preserved them during the past 
night, he entreated that He would bless 
them by sending His Holy Spirit into their 
hearts, and making them His children, 
by leading their feet into the narrow way. 

When they rose from their knees, Mr 
Lindsay sent them away, and followed them 
to the dining-room in a few minutes. 

About half-past eleven, the carriage 
came to the door, followed by Uncle Frank's 
dog'Cart. More than an hour had been 
occupied before that time in assisting Aunt 
Edith to prepare and wrap up sandwiches, 
bread and butter, biscuits, gingerbread, &c., 
till Uncle Frank said he thought they had 
provisions enough for a voyage. Every 
one at first assisted in packing, and, as the 
children were perpetually running over 
each other, and asking for twine, paira of 
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scissors, and paper, all at the same time, 
there was no little confusion, until their 
aunt gave them different stages of the pack- 
ing to do, and Uncle Frank was despatched 
to see that the baskets were properly put 
into the carriage. At last, everything was 
ready, and a due quantity of shawls and 
plaids put into the carriage and dog-cart. 
Grandpapa was arranged in a comfortable 
corner, with Aunt Edith beside him; on 
the opposite seat were Agnes, Jane, and 
Charlie, while Caroline, Mary, and Harry 
went with their uncle in the dog-cart. 

It was well that neither of the horses 
were very young, or particularly disposed 
to be playful — such qualities rendering 
horses very unsuitable for a holiday expe- 
dition. Uncle Frank's horse, however, 
would not walk after the carriage, and, as 
the carriage horse had less pride, or more 
amiability of disposition, the dog-cart was 
allowed to go first, and was followed closely 
by the carriage — apian which allowed very 
constant interchange of speech between 
the two parties of travellers. They had 
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not long set off when Snap's short bark 
was heard close behind them. Harry de- 
clared that he had shut him carefolly up 
in the stable, and that some one must hare 
let him out. His uncle said that could 
scarcely be, as he had given orders that 
be should be kept at home. It was now 
impossible to take him back, and he was 
elevated to the seat beside the coachman, 
to be a sharer in the birthday festivities. 

In lifting him up, Harry discovered a 
spot or two of blood on his hair, which 
made the party guess that, in his anxiety 
to join them, he had broken the stable win- 
dow in order to get out 

The road to Loch E lay at first along 

a smooth, quiet, stream, bordered by trees; 
low, sloping hills rose on the other side, 
partly covered with fields, and beyond that, 
by short close pasture, on which cattle 
were grazing. Here and there were trees 
wreathed with honeysuckle, and the boun- 
daries of the fields were covered abundantly 
with the feathery " Queen of the Meadow,'* 
with its sweet-smelling blossoms ; and such 
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an abundance of wild-flowers, that Jane 
said they looked like a garden. They 
passed hay fields with the hay cut and 
lying in small fragrant heaps, which the 
haymakers were busy turning and spread- 
ing to the sun. The wild bees were 
humming as they flew quickly past, the 
butterflies were flitting from flower to 
flower, and everything looked joyous and 
gay: not more joyous and gay, however, 
than the birthday party. 

" Now, Harry," said his uncle, as they 
came to a gate, ** do you think I may trust 
you with the reins while I open the gate?" 

" I will get down and open the gate, 
ancle, if you like," said Harry. 

" That will be a better plan," said his 
ancle ; " hold the gate far open, and keep 
back until both the carriages have passed 
through, and when you have shut the gate, 
ran after us — ^most probably we shall wait 
for you." 

After passing through the gate, the 
road became wilder, the hills were higher, 
patches of heath ground began to appear, 

2 a. 
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rocks, with purple heather growing around 
them, and in all their creyices, birch^trees 
and ferns ; until at last the party reached 
the loch, where there issued from it the 
bright stream along whose banks they had 
been driving. Here the party dismounted, 
the driver took out the horses, and fastened 
them up in an out-house belonging to the 
ferryman of that part of the river. He 
then returned to a^ist in carrying down 
the different articles to the edge of the 
water, where a boat was waiting. The 
bank was rather steep, but there was a 
little winding path, worn by the feet of 
those who passed to the ferry. 

It was unanimously voted that grand- 
papa should carry nothing, and Charlie 
tried to insist that Aunt Edith should have 
nothing also, by attempting to carry the 
plaids she had over her arm. This he 
found not quite practicable, as they got be- 
tween his legs, and he was obliged to be 
content with carrying a basket of goose- 
berries. Even that was too much for him, 
and Harry said he should only have had a 
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spoon to carry, for he let the basket fall at 
the bottom of the path, and all the goose- 
berries rolled out. Not being soft fruit, 
such as strawberries, their fall did them no 
particular harm, and CharUe replaced them 
in the basket, according to his opinion, 
as good as ever. The plates, being in a 
basket intrusted to Uncle Frank's care, 
reached the boat in safetv. 

By degrees the other articles followed ; 
and when the party were assembled on the 
shore, a council was held as to where they 
should choose a spot for dinner. At no 
great distance from the shore, there was a 
little island, somewhat raised in the middle, 
and partly covered with copsewood, birch 
and hazel trees, with plenty of heather and 
ferns. It had on one side a stony beach — 
the other was marshy. The children a 
begged to be allowed to dine on the island ; 
but Mr Lindsay thought that among the 
trees the gnats would be very trouble- 
some. The boatman, however, assured 
him that they were quite as bad on the 
shores of the loch; and, with this assurance. 
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grandpapa said that he was perfectly willing 
to go where they chose. 

They got into the boat, and were all 
landed on the beach except Uncle Frank 
and Harry, who rowed up the loch to 
fish. 

" Now, my dears," said Miss Lindsay, 
" I think we had better leave the baskets 
under this tree, while we explore the island 
for a suitable resting-place." 

" Will you come, grandpapa?" said 
Charlie. 

" No, thank you," said Mr Lindsay. " I 
shall leave your younger legs to climb rocks 
and explore. I am too old now for such 
work, and I shall rest here until you re- 
turn." 

" Look, grandpapa," said Mary, " here 
is a nice seat for you." 

'^ I am much obliged to you, my dear 
little girl," said grandpapa. 

*' Here is a path," said Caroline ; *^ shall 
we walk this way, aunt?" 

" If you like, my dear," said Miss Lind- 
say ; " we must choose a place not quite 
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among trees ; we shall be less troubled with 
gnats, and have mof e air." 

" Look, aunt," said Agnes, " shall we 
choose this spot ? — ^we have come out from 
the trees, and here is some nice grass." 

** The ground is very uneven here," said 
her aunt ; " we could not all sit together, 
but should be obliged to separate into small 
parties." 

^' That would never do," said Agnes. 

After walking a little farther, they came 
to what Caroline called some table-land — 
a beautiful, flat, airy spot, near the summit 
of the island, sufficiently large to serve as 
a dining-room for "'twenty people ; and 
here, by universal consent, it was resolved 
they should establish themselves. The 
party returned to the beach, where they 
found Mr Lindsay. 

" We have discovered such a nice place I " 
said Mary; "and when we have spread 
the plaids and shawls on the grass, you 
shall have a much better seat than the one 
on which you are sitting, grandpapa." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr Lind- 

2a2 
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say. '' I must say I feel a little tired of 
my present seat ; and I think it is not 
quite so comfortable as my new arm-chair 
at home." 

The coachman carried up the heavy 
articles — the children, as before, assisting; 
and very soon the place chosen for their 
dining-room had quite a comfortable, in- 
habited look. 

*' Do you think this is a nice place, 
grandpapa?" said Jane. 

"A very nice place indeed," said Mr 
Lindsay. 

" Now comes a consideration," s£dd Aant 
Edith; "how are we to let Uncle Frank 
and Harry know where we have taken up 
our abode ? " 

** We might put up a flag," said Mary. 

" We have no flag," said her aunt, 
" unless I were to lend you our table-cloth, 
and I cannot consent to let you tie it to the 
end of a stick." 

" Some of us might go down to the beach 
and wait until the boat comes back," said 
Caroline. 
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" That is a very good plan," said her 
aunt. " One or two of you may go, and 
the rest can remain and assist me. Tell 
your uncle and Harry that dinner is to be 
on- the table precisely at two o'clock. I 
daresay they will soon return.*' 

" I will go, aunt," said Agnes. " Caro- 
line has nerer been at one of our expedi- 
tions before, and she would like to assist 
you." 

" Let me go with you, cousin Agnes," 
said CharUe; "I want to throw stones in 
the water, and you promised to shew me 
how to play at ducks and drakes." 

" Come along then, Charlie," said Agnes ; 
" and if we find any flat stones, I will shew 
you how to play at ducks and drakes ; at 
all events, you can throw stones in the 
water." 

"Now, Caroline," said Miss Lindsay, 
** you may arrange the places, and lay one 
of these small parcels in each place." 

" What is in these parcels, aunt?" said 
Caroline. " I did not see you putting 
them up." 
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"There are a knife, fork, and spoon 
in each parcel, Caroline, and two small 
paper packets — one of salt, and another of 
sugar ; so that there needs be no confusion, 
each haying in one parcel so much that 
is necessary." 

The table-cloth was then Md in the 
middle, and on it were placed the cold 
lamb, the sandwiches, biscuits, fruit, &c. 

" How very nice and tidy everything 
looks I" said Caroline. 

" We want water now," said Aunt Edith. 
" I wonder where we shall get any ; the 
water of the loch is not very good." 

The coachman said that he would go 
down to the shore, and wait until the gen- 
tlemen returned with the boat, when he 
could cross to the other side of the loch, 
which was quite near, and where there was 
a beautiful clear stream of water. 

Miss Lindsay gave the coachman a tin 
flagon in which to bring some water, and 
she and Jane, Mary and Caroline, having 
finished their preparations, sat down for 
some time and talked to Mr Lindsay, who 
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had been looking at all their arrange- 
ments. 

" How nicely Aunt Edith thinks of 
everything and everybody!" said Caro- 
line. 

" Yes, indeed," said Mary. " If any- 
body asks for anything, you may be sure 
aunt has it in some little corner in a bas- 
ket." 

" I hope you see the value of fore- 
thought and arrangement, Mary," said 
her grandpapa ; " at least, I hope you will 
in time learn their value. I am not sure 
that you know much about them at pre- 
sent. You see how greatly your aunt's 
arrangements adds to our comfort, even on 
an expedition such as this ; and I hope you 
will try to imitate her, not only when pre- 
paring for an excursion of pleasure, but 
in all other things in which such valuable 
qualities as forethought and arrangement 
are required." 

Voices and laughter announced the ar- 
rival of a party, and Uncle Frank emerged 
from the path through the wood, with 
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Charlie on his shoulders, and Agnes and 
Harry walking behind. 

" My dear Charlie," said his aunt, " you 
are quite strong enough to walk/' 

** I have been acting elephant for tlus 
young gentleman's amusement," said Uncle 
Frank, throwing himself on the grass, 
'^ until I am quite tired. I hope he has 
not lost his hair or any part of his dress, 
for we were caught in the trees sereral 
times." 

'' What a good thing you sent some one 
to shew us the way here, aunt ! " said Harry; 
•< we could not have guessed where you 



were." 



it 



Mary proposed to put up a flag," said 
his aunt ; '' but, as I could not afford to give 
the table-cloth for such a purpose, we sent 
two guides instead." 

"It was well you did so," said Uncle 
Frank; "we might have wandered about 
like the * babes in the wood.' " 

"It would have taken a great many 
robins to cover you with leaves, Uncle 
Frank/' said Harry. 
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" Or even you, Harry," said his aunt ; " but 
here comes the coachman with the water." 

The little flagon containing the water 
was placed on the ground, and the party 
sat down to dinner. 

" Dear aunt," said Mary, " you hare 
brought a great many plates ; I wish we 
had required to wash some." 

, " I had some idea," said her aunt, " that 
we might perhaps go to the island to-day ; 
and as it is not so conyeniently situated for 
washing plates as the resting-place in our 
last expedition, I thought it was better not 
to have too few." 

"Did you catch any fish, Harry?" said 
Charlie. 

" Not one," said Harry ; " it is not a 
proper day for fishing, so Uncle Frank and 
1 came back. We are going to row you 
up the loch after dinner, and we shall 
gather some white water-lilies — Caroline 



never saw one." 



« 



Oh, how delightful ! " said Agnes. " I 
think this is one of the pleasantest days ^ 
have ever had." 
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Snap, meanwhile, ran about among the 
party, from one to another, and at last 
fairly put his nose into Harry's plate. 

" Snap, "you greedy fellow ! " said Harry; 
" go away, you are a rude dog!" 

" Poor Snap ! " said Mr Lindsay, " he ia 
very hungry, and has no idea that there is 
any impertinence in looking into our plates, 
when we are seated so low. — ^Here, poor 
fellow," continued Mr Lindsay, "here is 
some dinner for you." 

"I did not bring any tart, children," 
said Aunt Edith ; " because I think fruit 
is much better for you; and if you are 
hungry, you can finish with bread and 
butter." 

" These gooseberries and strawberries 
are much better than a tart, aunt," said 
Jane. 

" Shall we not give the coachman some 
dinner ?" said Harry. 

" Yes, Harry," said his aunt ; " I have & 
plate here for you to take to the coach- 
man ; and while he is at his dinner, we can 
sit and rest. I must beg, however, that 
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you will give me the silyer forks and 
spoons ; they may be lost among the grass, 
and r have no such fear for the plates.** 

''How comfortable I am!" said Harry, 
throwing himself back on a plaid. " Do 
tell us a story, grandpapa." 

** O do» grandpapa!" said all the chil- 
dren. 

'' What shaU I tell you?" said Mr Lind- 
say. 

''Tell us a fable, if you please," said 
Harry. 

" Well, let me think," said Mr Lind- 
say ; " perhaps you elder ones may think 
my story a little childish." 

"I^o, indeed, we shall not," said Agnes 
and' Caroline ; " so do begin, dear grand- 
papa." 

Mr Lindsay thought for a minute or 
two, and then began : — 

" Once on a time, in a lovely glen, 

there grew a beautiful little wild-flower. 

It grew on the edge of a rock in a small 

quantity of mould that had collected in a 

little crevice. 

2b 
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" No other flower of the same kind grew 
near, so that it was without a companioD. 
There were plenty of blue beUs growing 
at the foot of the rock, and large bunches 
of purple heather all around ; but the little 
flower was discontented, because it could 
not find a companion exactly the same as 
itself, so it held up its head, and would not 
notice any of the blossoms that grew 
around. 

" The glen was very wild and lonely— 
the hills rose on each side till they seemed 
to touch the sky — ^their sides were coTered 
with broken rocks and ferns, and at their 
foot flowed a rough, rapid stream. Aboye 
the stream, at the foot of the hills, on one 
side, was a cart road ; beyond that, on the 
first slope of the hills, grew heather, blue 
bells, and many other wild-flowers, besides 
the little flower of our tale. As the road 
through the glen did not lead to any place 
of note for travellers, few people passed 
along, except to the different &rms that 
lay in the glen, and at its extremity. 
Occasionally — ^for the scenery waa beauti- 
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ful — ^a party would drive a certain length 
through the glen with much difficulty, 
on its rough road; but few travellers 
passed through as far as the rock on which 
the little flower grew. Now and then a 
shepherd or herd-boy stopped to gather a 
bunch of heather, or a handful of blue 
bells ; much to the wonder of our little 
flower, who was astonished that no shep- 
herd or herd-boy ever thought of looking 
at him. * That heather,' said he to himself, 
* is a poor, mean-spirited thing ; it grows so 
close to the ground ; and these blue bells 
do nothing but bend their heads all day, 
while I stand up on my stalk quite erect, 
and, in my opinion, am a great deal hand- 
somer than either of them. I wish that I 
were out of this glen, that I could get 
somewhere into the world. I have no 
doubt I should be admired — there is not a 
flower like me in the whole glen.' So 
saying, he bent a look of scorn on the 
flowers at his feet. 

"Not long after our little 'flower had been 
thus thinking, a party drove up the glen. 
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They left their carriage at some distance, 
and walked on admiring the scenery and 
gathering the flowers. Among them were 
some children. As they passed the rock, 
one of the children exclaimed, * Oh, 
mamma, do gather that pretty yellow 
flower for me !' 

" ' It is too far up, my dear,* said her 
mamma. ' I cannot climb for you ; be 
content with these pretty bine flowers at 
the foot of the rock — ^they are much more 
beautiful.' 

" For an instant our little flower felt 
mortified ; but soon recoyering himself, he 
said, ' What a foolish woman I just because 
she is lazy, and will not take the trouble to 
come up here, she pretends to despise me!* 

" Day after day passed away, and the 
little flower still bloomed on the rock. The 
first blossom that had unfolded itself began 
to decay, and there seemed no chance of 
removal from the glen. The heather 
bloomed as bright as ever, the wild bee 
bent down the stalks of the blue bells, and 
hummed amidst the beds of purple thyme; 
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yet, proud and discontented, our little 
flower occupied his position on the edge of 
the rock. If he had looked up, he would 
have seen the blue sky above, and the 
glorious sun shining on him as brightly as 
on any of his companions. If he had 
looked down, he would have seen pale moss 
and elegant small ferns, making all lovely 
at his feet; but he looked only on himself, 
and sighed for a change of scene. As each 
day passed, he grew more and more discon- 
tented, when one morning a party of tra- 
vellers passed down the glen. To his great 
joy they paused opposite the rock, and one 
of them, young and active, sprang up the 
bank, and calling the attention of a com- 
panion older than himself, to our little 
flower, said — 

" ' Is not this a good specimen? shall 1 
gather it for you ? ' 

"'K you please,' said his companion; 
* and do take it up by the root ; you know 
I am making a small botanical garden, and 
if that is really a good specimen of the 
kind, it shall have a place in it.' 

2b2 
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'' How our little flower's heart beati It 
18 true that the opejation of taking hun up 
by the root cost him a few pangs, but these 
he soon forgot. 

" When the traveller descended from 
the rock, our little friend found him- 
self in a state of total darkness, being 
consigned, after a short examination, to 
the inside of a long shaped, dark tin box, 
the Ud of which was carefully shut down, 
and where he found himself in company 
with two or^ three other flowers, whose 
names he did not know, and who, not 
knowing him, were not disposed to be so- 
ciable. 

"From the travellers' conversation he 
gathered that ihey had been making a 
tour, which they had now nearly finished, 
and that, having sent on their luggage, they 
were walking through the glen, accom- 
plishing the double purpose of seeing its 
beauty and of meeting the steamboat at 
the head of a loch that reached its farther 
extremity. 

" In a short time they had passed through 
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the glen, had reached the loch, and were 
in the steamboat with all their luggage, 
and the box in which lay the little flower of 
the glen. 

"Early in the evening the trayellers 
reached home, and the elder of the party, 
as soon as he entered the house, took oat 
his flowers, and proceeded with them to the 
garden. 

*' ' I am afraid,' said he to his companion, 
who had first noticed onr friend — ' I am 
afraid that it was almost unnecessary to 
gather this flower. A plant in bloom seldom 
takes root ; I will, however, cut off the top 
head of flowers ; if I do so, it will have a 
better chance to grow, and these little 
side branches will bloom afterwards.' 

"The little flower soon found himself 
deprived of his glory and beauty — his head 
of flowers, and placed in a border where 
every face was unknown to him, not one 
of his new companions ever having been in 
the glen. He had, however, scarcely time 
to look about, for the shades of evening 
were fast falling, and the long confinement 
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in the tin box had made him faint and 
drooping. After a plentiful application of 
cold water, he was left to darkness and 
quiet. 

"Early next morning the bright sun 
shone on the flower-bed. The little plant 
looked up and tried to appear as large as 
before, but that was impossible, since the 
head of flowers had been cut off. 

" It was now the turn of other flowers 
to look scornfully on him ; and when oar 
little friend saw their contemptuous looks, 
he thought of his own pride in the glen. 
Tall flowers looked down on him; less 
handsome flowers eyed scornfully his 
fading branches; while a tall tiger-lily 
looked over from a neighbouring border 
with utter contempt for the new inhabitant 
of the garden. 

" Hour after hour passed away — ^the sun 
rose high in the sky, and, as his beams fell 
on the little flower, the leaves hung down, 
and the branches bent almost to the ground. 
In the afternoon, the two trayellers came 
to the garden, and reached the flower-bed 
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as the gardener was passing with a wheel- 
barrow fiill of weeds. ' I am sorry we 
took the trouble of planting this flower/ 
said the elder ; ' I was afraid it would not 
grow.' So saying, he stooped, pulled the 
plant up by the roots, and, throwing it on 
the top of the wheel-barrow, it soon found 
itself cast out at the back garden gate 
under a heap of weeds, where, mortified 
and grieved, it sighed forth, ' What would 
not I giye now to be again in that home 
I despised so much, among those humble 
companions I once thought beneath me I 
How happy are they in their humility and 
contentment I while I, in my pride and folly, 
hare had no enjoyment in that world I so 
anxiously desired to see, and must now 
expire, among vile weeds, a miserable victim 
of discontent and pride I" 

" Dear grandpapa," said Mary, drawing 
a long breath, '< is that all ? I felt very 
sorry for that little flower." 

" It was very discontented/' said Jane, 
" to wish to get away from that beautiful 
place." 
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'' Yes, that is all," said Mr Lindsay ; 
'' and as every fable is intended to teach 
some lesson, let me hear if you can draw 
any lesson from this/' 

" A lesson of contentment with our own 
condition in life/' said Caroline ; '' and 
another lesson, I think, is, that we should 
not think too much of ourselves, for we 
become apt to despise others." 

" Very true," said Mr Lindsay. " Can 
you draw a lesson from it, Agnes ?" 

'' I think," said Agnes, " that it teaches 
us that things are not always what they 
seem. The little flower thought that it 
would be happy if it got out of the glen, 
and it had no happiness afterwards." 

" What say you, Harry ?" said his 
grandpapa. 

'* I don't know any more lessons," said 
Harry. 

*' Let me name a lesson which, I think, 
the little story teaches," said Aunt Edith. 
'* I think it teaches us that, by indulging 
pride and discontent, we ruin our present 
happiness. By wishing for some great 
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earthly happiness, we forget to notice the 
blessings that lie around us, and which we 
have every day, just as that little flower, in 
all its wishes to get out into the world, did 
not notice the bright sky above, or the 
many beautiful things around." 

** Something like what you told me, 
aunt," said Agnes, ** that day I felt so dis- 
contented when it rained, and we could 
not go out as we wished, and when I said 
nothing could make me happy that fore- 
noon?" 

" Yes," said her aunt ; ** and when you 
found afterwards that you could be very 
happy, even although you did not get all 
you wished; so this little story should 
teach us to moderate our wishes." 

" I told you this fable, or, rather, short 
allegory," said grandpapa, " because I 
know you like a tale such as that, now and 
then ; but I will now give you two short 
injunctions that teach humility and con- 
tentment much better than all the allego- 
ries I could tell you. * Be content with 
such things as ye have.' ' Mind not high 
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things.' If we are content with Buch things 
as we have, we shall not anxiously look 
forward to anything; for every day, if we 
only love God, we shall find enough to 
make us contented, even thankful. — Now/* 
continued grandpapa, taking out bis watch, 
" it is past three o'clock ; and as we must 
not be very late of going home to-night, if 
you wish to row upon the loch, we had 
better set out." 

The different articles belonging to dinner 
were carefully packed, and the baskets 
and plaids being carried to the boat, the 
whole party embarked, after landing the 
coachman on the mainland, as he wished to 
look after his horses — ^Uncle Frank and 
Harry pulled up the loch. There was 
little wind, so that the water was very 
calm. The boat went quickly along, and 
in a short time reached a part of the loch 
where the white water-lilies were floating 
on the water. One or two were gathered 
without much trouble. 

'' How beautiful these white water-lilies 
are!" said Caroline ; "much prettier than 
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the yellow kincL We saw the yellow lilies 
in the pond near the manse the other day/' 

" Yes ; these are mnch more beantifol/' 
said Miss Lindsay ; '' the flower is larger, 
and the white a more elegant contrast to 
the green leayes than yellow." 

'* Aunt," said Harry, '* I saw, the other 
^Jt an acconnt of a curious water-plant 
that was discoyered in South America, 
^ere was a small engrayiug in the book, 
and in it the leaves of the plant looked al- 
Diost as large as the boat in which the 
travellers were." 

" You mean the Victoria Regia," daid 
^ aunt, ** that was discovered in Guiana ; 
It IS a very large and very beautiful plant ; 
you can shew Carohne the account of it 
which you read. I saw lately an account 
of this plant, as seen by a visitor in a con- 
servatory at Sion House, a seat of the 
I^uke of Northumberland. The plant was 
described as growing in a large tank of 
tepid water. The flowers were of a pure, 
wax-looking white, the inner leaves tinged 
with bright crimson. The enormous round 

2c 
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green leaves of the plant mesiiBured more 
than five feet across." 

" What a wonderful plant ! " said Caro- 
line ; " how much I should like to be a 
good botanist I" 

" You may be one if you yourself choose," 
said her aunt ; '* you have only to begin 
now, and if you persevere, you will become 
a good botanist. 

" The beginning of the study is simple 
enough for a child, and the study of botany 
carries with it its own reward, in the addi- 
tional pleasure that it gives to every walk, 
in the delight of daily gaining knowledge; 
for, with the help of a good work on the 
classification of plants after the method of 
Linnadus, we may ourselves discover the 
names of almost all the wild-flowers around. 
It is a study that ought to lead our minds 
directly to God ; for, in examining plants, 
we behold such wonderful arrangement, 
such adaptation of means to ends, and such 
grace and beauty, that we are blind in- 
deed when we do not remark the Divine 
hand that has made everything so beautiful. 
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'^ I was never more struck with this than 
one evening, when examining by candle- 
light a plant which I had gathered during 
the day. It was new to me, and I had 
not had time to examine it by daylight. 
After a great deal of trouble — ^for the 
flower was small, and, by the imperfect 
light of a candle, not easily examined, 
especially as I had no glass — ^I made 
out its class and name to my own satis- 
faction. I then held it up between me 
and the candle. The leaves were a beau- 
tiful red colour, and half transparent, and 
the light falling on the other side, made 
every vein visible. The leaves were beau- 
tifully shaped, somewhat like the head 
of a spear or halbert, and the whole plant 
was covered with a sort of mealiness, 
that looked like frost, on its leaves and 
branches. 

" I do not remember ever to have been 
more alive to. the wonderful power of God 
in covering with such beauty an insignifi- 
cant plant, which I had found among the 
pebbles by the sea-shore." 
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** Have you that plant now, aunt?" said 
Caroline. 

** I have," said her aunt. " I looked at it 
the other day, but it has lost much of its 
beauty, indeed almost all. You must re- 
member, however, Caroline," continued her 
aunt, " that the mere classification of plants 
is but a small part of botany, and I hope 
you will not remain satisfied with knowing 
the names of plants, and the classes to 
which they belong, but that you may pur- 
sue the study further. 

" But here is Harry speaking to you ; he 
says that there are fout* oars in the boat, 
and that, if you and Agnes take each an 
oar, we shall go much faster." 

Caroline willingly took an oar ; but, as 
she was not accustomed to row, she did not 
get on very well, and said that she must 
have some lessons from Harry before she 
could venture to row in company. Mary, 
who could row pretty well, took the oar 
instead of her, and as she was the weakest 
of the party, she rowed on the same side 
as Uncle Frank. They soon reached the 



place where they had at first embarked. 
Jt was now half-past five, and grandpapa 
B^d he thought they shoold not be any 
later in settjog off for home. The car- 
riages being ready, the pivty proceeded on 
their way home, where they arrived some- 
what iatigued, but much delighted with the 
day's expedition. 



CHAPTER X. 

A PEW days passed without much change 
in the quiet occupations of Oakfield, when 
one morning Aunt Edith said that she did 
not think Harry was quite well, that he 
seemed very feverish, and had a bad head- 
ache, so that she had told him to remain 
in bed. Harry's headache became worse 
during the day instead of getting better ; 
his limbs were full of pain ; and when the 
doctor saw him he said that he had a 
violent cold, and must remain in bed. 
Poor Harry was too ill to wish to get up. 
He had a pain in his chest, and could 
scarcely speak. Charlie's little bed was 
removed to another room, and his aunt 
had a sofa brought into Harry's room for 
'•self, that she might be constantly near 
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Iiiin. In the eyening the pain became 
worse, and he had a blister put on his 
chest. 

The children were full of distress — ^next 
morning they moved quietly about the 
house, and Agnes and Caroline entreated 
their aunt to allow them to take care of 
Harry — ^but she said it was not good for 
him to haye many people in the room, and 
as she must be constantly beside him, she 
could not allow any one else to come in. 
Aunt Edith said, however, that both Caro- 
line and Agnes could greatly assist her by 
doing part of her other duties. She asked 
them to take some oversight of Jane, 
Mary, and Charlie, who were all too young 
to remember long that it was necessary to 
keep the passage near Harry's room quiet. 
She also asked them to sit with their grand- 
papa, and walk with him, " for," continued 
Aunt Edith, " grandpapa would feel lonely 
if we were all in Harry's room. We have 
other duties besides that of attending on 
the sick." 

The girls left their aunt, pleased *' 
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they could do anything to help her. Caro- 
line walked with her grandpapa, and Agnes 
took Jane, Mary, and Charlie to the 
garden, where they remained all the fore- 
noon. 

Next morning the doctor came to see 
Harry, and ordered another blister. When 
Aunt Edith and grandpapa came out of 
Harry's room, they looked Yory grave. 

"Is Harry very ill, grandpapa?'' ssud 
Agnes, who was waiting in the passive. 

" Yes, my dear," said her aunt, "I fear 
he is." 

'' Can the doctor not do anything for 
him, dear aunt?" said Agnes, bursting into 
tears. 

" He has ordered him to have another 
blister," said her aunt ; " but you must 
remember, that nothing can do any good 
without God's blessing; and therefore pray 
to Him who can, if He pleases, make your 
brother well, that He would bless the 
means used for his recovery. If you will 
dry your tears, and try to be composed, I 
will let you sit beside Harry until I come 
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back. I mast get his blister ready, and 1 
have one or two other things to do." 

Having dried her tears, and wiped away 
all traces of them, Agnes went into Harry's 
room. 

Is that you, aunt?" said Harry. 
No, Harry, dear," said Agnes; "it is 
I. I have come to sit beside you until aunt 
comes back with your blister." 

'* Am I to have another blister?" said 
Harry. '" I heard the doctor say something 
about it to grandpapa, but I did not know 
that it was all settled. I wish I might not 
have one put on." 

" Oh, Harry dear, it is to do you good," 
said Agnes ; " you know you have a bad 
pain in your chest; but I must not say any 
niore, for aunt said I was to sit beside you, 
and give you what you wished, but not talk 
to you." 

So Agnes sat down near the window. 
In a few minutes Miss Lindsay returned, 
bringing with her a blister. She laid it on 
the table, and sitting down at Harry's bed- 
side, she said — 
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""My dear boy, the doctor thinks that it 
will be necessary to put another blister on 
your chest ; you have still a great deal of 
pain and breathlessness." 

" Is it to be put where the other was, 
aunt?" 

*' A little farther up, Harry." 

" But will any of it touch the place?" 

" I am afraid," said his aunt, "that a small 
part of it will lie where the other was be- 
fore; but you will try to be patient, dear, as 
it is for your good that this painful remedj 
is tried." 

"Will it make me better, aunt?" ssud 
Harry. 

" I hope so," said his aunt. " We will 
pray together to Him who is the great 
Physician, that He would, if it be BBs will, 
bless this remedy, and that He would give 
you strength patiently to bear the pain." 

Aunt Edith then knelt down beside 
Harry, and prayed with him, that God 
would bless everything used to make him 
better, and enable him to be patient. She 
then rose, and bringing over the blister, 
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she shewed it to Harry, who said, ** It is 
not so large as the one I had before/' 

" No" said his aunt, *' and I hope 
you may require no more blisters afiter 
this/' 

When the blister had been fastened on, 
and Aunt Edith had SLgain sat down by his 
bedside, Harry said, '' I wish you would go 
away for a while, aunt; it is not good for 
you to stay always beside me. I can do 
very well alone. Tou should go out and 
take a walk in the garden." 

'' I do not like to leave you quite alone, 
Harry," said his aunt ; " but I will go down 
stairs for a short time, and leave Agnes 
-with you ; she will be very quiet ; and I 
think you should try to sleep for a short 
time, before the blister becomes very pain- 
ful. Agnes having brought her work, sat 
down near the window, and Aunt Edith 
having made Harry comfortable, and 
drawn the curtain of his bed, so as to 
shade his face, left the room. 

After Harry had lain quiet for a quarter 
of an hour, he called Agnes and said, " I 
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wish you would read to me for a littlei 
Agnes ; I think I should feel the pain in 
my chest less." 

" I am afraid aunt would not like me to 
read, Harry/' said Agnes, ''in case it 
should make you feverish." 

"Nonsense!" said Harry. "If you 
oblige me to talk to you, it will make me 
much more feverish than reading. It is 
the best thing to keep me from being dis- 
contented ; and if you read to me for a 
short time, I promise to rest afterwards 
for a whole hour without speaking." 

On these conditions Agnes began to read 
in a low voice. She had not read long 
when Miss Lindsay returned* When she 
saw Agnes reading, she shook her head. 

" I could not help it, indeed, aunt," said 
Agnes. 

Her aunt went with her to the door of 
the room, and said, " You know that I told 
you, Agnes, to be perfectly quiet with 
Harry. He is so feverish, that it is quite 
necessary that he should be kept quiet. I 
would not have left him at all, had I not 
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been obliged to look after some things in 
the house." 

" But, dear aunt," said Agnes, " he asked 
me to read to him ; and when I said that 
you did not wish me to read, he said that 
if I obliged him to talk to me, it would be 
a great deal worse ; so I began to read to 
keep him quiet." 

" Well, Agnes," said her aunt, " in that 
case you could scarcely help it ; we must 
try to persuade him to do without read- 
ing." 

" Can I do anything else for you, 
aunt?" 

" Yes, my dear ; you can go to the cook, 
and ask her to let you know when Harry's 
arrow-root is ready, and you or Caroline 
can bring it up stairs to me. After that, 
you should go to the garden, and I dare- 
say I shall iind something for Caroline and 
you to do in the afternoon." 

" Oh, Aunt Edith," said Harry, tossing 
in bed and throwing out his arms, " this is 
very disagreeable. The blister pains me !— 
that is not so much, however ; but I 

2d 
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tired of bed — ^I wish I was up — ^I wish I 
had some books T' 

" You could not sit up, Harry, even if I 
were so foolish as to allow you to do so ; 
neither can I let you hare any books at 
present. We shall see how you are in a 
day or two. Perhaps you may be better." 

" I wish you would let me read for a 
quarter of an hour," said Harry ; " I am so 
tired, and the bed is uncomfortable and 
hard. I wish I had not taken cold I" 

** Dear Harry," said his aunt, " I am 
sorry to hear you talk so ; 1 will do all I 
can to make you comfortable just now, and 
I hope you may feel better soon ; but 1 
cannot let you murmur and talk in this 



manner." 



Miss Lindsay arranged Harry's jnllows 
— ^made his bed more comfortable, and 
after bathing his forehead and hands with 
a little Eau de Cologne and water, she told 
him to lie still, and try to rest. In a short 
time he asked his aunt to come to him. 
When she approached him, he said, ''I am 
sorry that I behaved so ill, aunt — ^murmur- 
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ing about being kept in bed, and about 
having taken cold. Will you forgive me 
for that, and for giving you such a great 
deal of trouble?" 

" Yes, dear Harry," said his aunt, " I 
am quite glad to take any trouble, if it will 
do you good ; but I was very grieved to 
hear you murmuring as you did. I know 
that it is a trial to remain in bed and suffer 
pain, but many have that trial without 
anything to soften it. You have a com- 
fortable room, quiet, and everything that 
can possibly do you any good ; while many, 
in much greater pain, are lying at this mo- 
ment in a small crowded room, perhaps in 
a house in some noisy dirty lane, with no 
one to speak kindly, no cleanliness, no 
comfort — ^nothing to induce them to eat, 
when their appetite fails — ^while you have 
only to look around, and you must see that 
you have a very different lot." 

" Yes, I know," said Harry, " and I will 
try to be more patient." 

" Do^so, my dear," said his aunt ; " and 
remember that, besides the sin of giving 
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way to temper, and being irritated, you do 
yourself a great deal of harm, and really 
keep yourself from getting better. Cabn- 
ness in all cases of illness is perfectly ne- 
cessary. I was sorry to hear you say in 
such a fretful manner that you wished yoa 
had not taken cold. Tou know who it is 
that sends illness, Harry ; and when God 
sends it, we should think for what reason 
He has sent it, and try to learn the lessons 
it is meant to teach." 

" What lessons, aunt ? " 

" You can think of some yourself, Harry; 
I will just mention one or two, — submission 
to God, patience in bearing pain, and 
gentleness to all around." 

In a day or two, Harry was pronounced 
to be decidedly better. Though still con- 
fined to bed, he was allowed to have a little 
more society, and indulged with some books. 
Mary, Jane, and Charlie were permitted 
to pay him a visit one afternoon, while he 
was recovering, and before he was able to 
sit up all day. Some visitors arri^^, and 
Miss Lindsay left the children in Harry's 
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room, with strict injunctions neither to 
romp in the room, nor to talk loudly to 
Harry. After Miss Lindsay had been in 
the drawing-room for a short time, she be- 
gan to think that she had not done wisely 
in leaving the three children in Harry's 
room, and die was the more confirmed in 
this by hearing a heavy fall on the floor of 
the room above the drawing-room, which 
was Harry's. The fall was followed by a 
short scream, and Miss Lindsay's visitors 
having taken their departure, she proceed- 
ed up stairs to inquire into the cause of 
the noise. When she entered the room, 
she found Mary expostulating in a loud 
tone of voice with Harry, who looked much 
disturbed. 

" I wish you would take Mary away, 
aunt," said Harry ; " she is a most tiresome 
girl, and I have no peace with her." 

'' I am sure I did nothing, Harry ; I only 
tried to make your bed tidy, and I think 
it was very unkind in you to knock me 
down." 

2d2 
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''Hush! dear children," said their 
aunt; ''there must be no disputing. 
Why do you call poor Mary tiresome, 
Harry?" 

" Because she would make my bed tidy 
whether I would or not, and she came and 
pulled the pillow from under my head, and 
began to shake it ; then she jumped on my 
bed to make the curtains neat, and she 
stood on my legs and would not go down, 
so I gave her a small push, and she tumbled 
on the floor." 

" Oh ! Harry," sobbed Mary, " I did not 
intend to stand on your legs, and I did it 
all to make you comfortable ; you should 
not speak so." 

" Well, Mary," said Harry, " I am sorry 
I hurt you, but I wish you would always 
let me alone. Agnes and Caroline never 
bother me as you do." 

" Harry," said his aunt, " do not speak 
to your sister in that manner ; you should 
consider that, however annoying Mary's 
little acts of attention were, it was kind- 
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ness and love for you that made her think 
of them." 

** But, aunt/' said Harry, " she would 
not go down when I told her." 

** I was just going to do it, Harry," said 
Mary. 

My dear little Mary," said Aunt Edith, 
yoa have a great deal to learn, I am afraid, 
before you can be a good sick-nurse. You 
are a little too energetic, and do not seem 
to consult the wishes of your patient You 
should remember that people in a sick- 
room must be rery gentle and forbearing ; 
there should be no noise and no bustle of 
any kind. Now, I know you intended to be 
kind to Harry, but you did not do it in the 
right way; and I think, Harry, that you 
might have shewn a little more forbearance 
with regard to your sister. I do not imagine 
that you intended to push her on the floor ; 
but your impatient push did knock her 
over. Had you exerted a little patience, 
this quarrel need not have happened." 

" I am sorry I knocked you over, Mary, 
and was cross to you," ssdd Harry. 
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" And I am sorry/' said Mary, " that I 
stood on your legs, and shook the pillow 
against your wiU." 

'' Now, dear children/' said their aunt, 
*' let us have no more quarrelling." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Habrt gradually got better, and he was 
soon permitted to go out for a short time 
to the garden. The second time that he 
went out, he was alone. He walked slowly 
through the garden, and talked for a few 
minutes to the gardener, who was very glad 
to see him again. Harry was much sur- 
prised, on looking at his own garden, to find 
it so neat. 

On inquiring at the gardener, James 
told him that it was Miss Mary who weeded 
it, and that she had been busy that very 
morning. Harry felt a little grave when 
he heard of Mary's kindness, and thought 
of his own impatience, only a few days 
before. He waU^ed on through the garden, 
looking at the beautiful flowers, which now 
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seemed to him doubly beautiful, after the 
confinement of a sick-room. When he 
reached a seat at the upper end of the 
garden, he sat down to rest for a short 
time, and was joined by his grandpapa. 

" Well, Harry," said Mr Lindsay, " do 
you enjoy your walk?" 

" Very much, grandpapa," said Harry. 
"Everything looks beautiful; the sky is 
so blue, and the sun shines so brightly." 

'*I hope, Harry," said his grandpapa, 
"that you feel thankful to God who has 
preserved your life, and given you agaui 
the blessing of health." 

" I think I do, grandpapa," said Harry ; 
" I know that all the medicine I got would 
have done me no good, unless God had 
blessed it, and I did thank God for making 
me well again." 

" Do more, Harry — ^try to thank God by 
your actions ; live a whole life of thankful- 
ness, by seeking to please Him. And now 
I think you should not remain here any 
longer. We shall walk to the house to- 
gether — I have something to tell you. Uncle 
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Frank, you know, has intended for some 
time to visit Mr and Mrs Stewart You 
remember them, Harry?" 

"Yes, grandpapa," said Harry; "they 
were here last summer." 

"Well, bnt what do you think? Your 
aunt had a kind note this morning from 
Mrs Stewart, containing an invitation for 
you to accompany your uncle. She says 
she thinks the change of air will do you 
a great deal of good." 

"And may Igo, grandpapa?" said Harry. 

" Your aunt and I think that the change 
^U be of great advantage to you, and 
therefore, as soon as you are sufficiently 
strong to travel so far, your uncle will take 
you with him." 

" Where do Mr and Mrs Stewart live ?" 
said Harry. 

" At Glen Fruin House, on Loch ," 

said Mr Lindsay. 

" Was that the letter aunt got after 
breakfast, this morning, and she handed it 
to you, and said she would speak to you 
about it afterwards?" 
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" Yes, Harry ; she did not wish to say 
anything about it, until we had decided 
whether you might go or not. Tour aunt 
has written to Mrs Stewart to accept the 
invitation." 

"How glad I am, grandpapa!" said 
Harry. 

By this time they had reached the 
house, and Harry went to look for the 
girls, who had just finished lessons, that he 
might tell them of the intended journey. 
They all sympathised with him in his joy 
at the invitation. 

"Now, Harry," said Caroline, "yea 
must write to us when you get to Glen 
Fruin, and tell us all about your journey." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Harry ; " I shall 
give you a most particular account of 
everything 1 see, both in the journey and 
when we get to Glen Fruin ; and you 
must all write very long letters to me, and 
tell me everything about home, and how 
the pigeons are getting on." 

-"When are you going, Harry?" said 
Agnes. 
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** Very soon," said Harry. ** Grand- 
papa says as soon as I am able to travel 
so far. And oh I how delightful it will be ! 
I wish you were all coming with Uncle 
Frank and me ; we must go by the steam- 
boat. I have only been in a steamboat 
once before." 

" I wish we were going, Harry," said 
Mary. " I hare never been in a steam- 
boat at all." 

The children sat down in the passage, 
at the foot of the stairs — Harry, Agnes, 
and Caroline on the lowest step of the 
stair ; and Jane, Mary, and Charlie, East- 
ern fashion, on the mat at their feet. 
They remained for some time, discussing 
the probable length of Harry's stay at 
Glen Fruin ; and many plans were formed 
concerning the correspondence and other 
matters. It was determined that Agnes 
and Caroline should have the care of the 
pigeons, and that Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
were to feed the pets occasionally, under 
their superintendence. 

Just at this moment the dining-room 

2b 
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door opened, and the servant appeared to 
beat the gong for dinner. At the sound 
of the gong, Aunt Edith came from the 
drawing-room and said — " Don't you hear 
the gong, children ? you must get up and 
prepare for dinner." 

" We have been so busy talking with 
Harry," said Agnes, " about his journey, 
and all our plans about our pets, and we 
did not notice that it was so near dinner 
time." 

" Then run up stairs now," said Miss 
Lindsay, " and wash your hands and brush 
your hair ; dinner is on the table." 

At dinner, Miss Lindsay told Harry 
that, if he continued better, his grand- 
papa thought he might leave home the 
next week. " It would be too long a jour- 
ney," she continued, "for you to go to 
Glen Fruin in one day ; but if you go in 
by the afternoon coach, you can stay with 
Uncle Frank for a night, and then you 
will have a voyage of four or five hours to 
Glen Fruin next day." 

" Harry is going to write to us," said 
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Caroline, '* and giye us an account of his 
journey to Glen Fruin, and his visit there, 
and we are to write and tell him how we 
are getting on at home." 

" That is a very good plan," said Mr 
Lindsay ; " and you may improve verv 
much in letter-writing, if you take pains 
with your spelling. But you must not be 
disappointed if Harry does not write very 
long letters, for, if the weather should be 
fine, he will be out a great deal at Gleii 
Fruin. — I am going to the village after 
dinner," continued Mr Lindsay, " and 
shall be happy to execute any commis- 
sions." 

" We should like very much to go, 
grandpapa," said Agnes and Caroline; 
" we have something to get in the village. 
May we go, aunt ; and we will remain at 
home all the evening and finish our 1 
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sons?" 






Yes, you may," said Miss Lindsay. 

I wish to go too," said Mary ; " both 
Jane and I have something to do as well 
as Agnes and Caroline." 
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'' I think you had better stay near the 
doors, to-day, Mary," said her aunt; " you 
had a headache this forenoon, and a walk 
to the viUage, m such a warm day as this, 
would probably make you ill." 

" My headache is better now, aunt," said 
Mary; " and a walk always does me good." 

" No, my dear little girl," said her aunt, 
*' a walk does not always do you good ; 
besides, I am the best judge in this case 
of what is good for you, and I wish you 
to stay at home." 

"Do let me go for once, aunt," said 
Mary ; " I have something so particular to 
do." 

" Could not some one else do it for you ?" 
said her aunt. 

" I don't think so," said Mary. 

" yes," said Agnes, " I could get 
anything for Mary." 

" No, no," said Mary, a little impatiently. 

" Come, Mary," said her aunt kindly, 
*' do not lose your temper. As we have 
finished dinner, you and I can haye a little 
conversation about this something which 
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is 80 very particular, and we shall find out 
if it can be done without your presence in 
the village; otherwise you must do without 
it, for I cannot allow you to do anything 
which I believe would hurt your health." 

Miss Lindsay and the four girls went to 
the drawing-room, where Agnes said, "We 
all intended to buy something for Harry, 
as soon as he got better, before we heard 
that he was going to Glen Fruin ; and just 
as we were washing our haads before din- 
ner, Caroline ran into our room to say 
that she thought we should buy something 
for Harry that would be useful to him 
when he goes from home. So we deter- 
mined to ask you to let us get something 
for him at Walter Robertson's, and this is 
such a good opportunity to-day. That is 
what makes Mary wish so much to go to 
the village." 

" Yes," said Mary, "that is the reason; 
but if you think it would be bad for me to 
take a long walk, I won't be cross about 
it — I will do what you wish, willingly, 
dear aunt" 

2 E 2 
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" That is right, Mary," said her aunt ; 
'' and now I think we can manage your 
little affairs. What would you like to buy 
for Harry?" 

'' I have a shilling and fourpence," said 
Mary ; " would that buy a pair of gloves 
for Harry?" 

" Yes," said Miss Lindsay ; " you have 
quite enough of money to buy a pair of 
common gloves; but if you like to buy 
anything else, I vrill provide BLarry with 
gloves," 

" I would rather buy gloves for hiai," 
said Mary ; '^ and I will mark his name in- 
side of them." 

" Very well," said her aunt ; " I am 
sure Agnes and Caroline will be very glad 
to get a pair of gloves for you, and you 
can tell them which colour you like best 
You and I, and Harry, shall stay at home. 
You can help me to fill the flower-glasses 
— ^that will be nice cool work — ^for I am 
afraid your headache is not much better, 
and it will be more pleasant not to go out 
while the sun is high." 
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Mks Liiidsay went to speak U> Charlie, 
and to see the party set off for the Tillage, 
and returned with a basket of flowers 
which the gardener had brought in. She 
then rang for the flower-glasses, and asked 
Harry, who was seated on a low arm- 
chair with a book, where his sister was. 

'* She went to the nnrsery, annt," said 
Harry ; ** she said her head was aching 
very much." 

Miss Landsay went up stairs, and found 
Mary leaning her head on the nursery 
tabfe. 

*' My head aches very much," siud Mary 
— " the pain is beating from side to side — 
<^An you give me something to make it 
better ?" 

" I think you had better lie down for a 
Kttle while," said her aunt, " and I will 
give you something that will soon make 
your head ache less.** 

Aunt Edith left the room, and returned 
with a wine-glass in her hand. " Take this, 
Mary," she said, " it will make you better." 
"Is it good, aunt?" 
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'* No," said her aunt, " not good, but 
it will do you good — so take it off at 
once." 

Mary did as she was desired, and then 
went to her room and lay down on her 
little bed, where, being left alone, she soon 
fell asleep. 

A noise in the room awoke Mary, and, 
opening her eyes, she saw Agnes at her 
bedside. 

"Are you better, Mary?" said Agnes. 

" Yes, thank you," said Mary, " I am 
better, and I think I have been asleep for 
a few minutes. But why haye you not 
gone to the village, Agnes?" 

" We have come back from the village, 
and we are just going to have tea. You 
must have been asleep for a long time. 
Aunt Edith sent me up stairs to look whe- 
ther you were asleep or not ; she thought 
that if you were awake I might take some 
tea up stairs for you. Shall I bring you 
some?" 

" No, thank you, Agnes," said Mary ; " I 
would rather go down stairs. But did you 
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get the gloves for Harry — ^tbe gloyes I am 
going to give him V 

'' Yes/' said Agnes, prodacing a small 
parcel ; " here they are/* 

Mary opened the parcel, and declared 
herself to be quite satisfied with the man- 
ner in which Agnes had executed her com- 
mission. *' What did you buy for Harry, 
Agnes?" she continued. 

" A splendid pocket-handkerchief," said 
Agnes — ** an Indian silk pocket-handker- 
chief, almost as large as grandpapa's. 
Caroline has got a pocket-book for him, 
and Jane and Charlie bought barley-sugar, 
which will not be very useful, I think ; 
but you must make haste to come down 
stairs. They were all going to tea when I 
left the drawing-room, and Uncle Frank 
has just come. This is Friday after- 



noon." 



t( 



Come along, Mary," said her uncle, as 
she entered the drawing-room with Agnes ; 
"I hear you have been very lazy this 
afternoon — you have spent the whole of it 
in bed." 
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" There was a reason for that," said her 
grandpapa, as she took a seat beside him; 
" people must not be called lazy who go to 
sleep away a headache. — ^And I hope," he 
continued, in a low voice, " that my dear 
little Mary understands somewhat better 
now, than she seemed to do at dinner to- 
day, that little girls are not the best judges 
of what is good for them. If you had been 
allowed to take your own way this after- 
noon, you would probably have been very 
ill at this time ; but a little wise restraint, 
you see, has done you a great deal of good. 
It would be a sad thing for people, if they 
were always allowed to have their own 
way." 

" It seems very nice at the time," said 
Agnes, " to have one's own way ; but it is 
not always nice afterwards. Aunt Edith 
once let me have my own way, and I was 
soon very sorry for it." 

"When was that, Agnes?" said her 
aunt. 

" Oh, a long time ago," said Agnes. 
'* You remember, aunt, you gave me one 
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da; some sewing to do, which, you siud, I 
mast finish before I vent oat, because I 
had been very idle for some days. You 
said yon would take me with yoa id the 
afternoon if it were finished. I did a Uttle 
work, and then began to learn some les- 
sons which I had to do that evening, bat 
not before walking. Ton told me to work 
first, and learn my lessons afterwards if I 
bad time, but I pennsted in saying that I 
had time for both, and begged you to let 
me learn them first, and at last you said 
that I might have my own way. I did not 
think what a punishment my own way 
would be to me. My lessons took up so 
much time, that my work was not finished 
when you were ready to go, and so you 
left me at home. I never liked to hear yon 
say again that I might have my own way, 
for I knew there would be some — =-'— 
tune." 

" I remember the time, Agnes," 
aunt. " I was very sorry to pun 
as I intended to go that afternoon t 
two places particularly agreeable 
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but yoa had two or three times made 
objections to doing «the right thing at the 
right moment, and I thought that a little 
self-inflicted punishment might do you 
good. And it did so. I did not, howeyer, 
let Mary have her own way to-day. There 
are some things which children must not be 
allowed to do, eren to teach them a les- 
son." 

** Are grown-up people always able to 
choose rightly for themselyes, grandpapa?" 
said Harry. 

"No," said his grandpapa. "People 
require constantly to pray to God, their 
heavenly Father, that He would guide and 
direct them. God has given us reason, 
which, to a certain extent, enables us to 
judge with regard to many things; and 
experience teaches us also, that some 
things are hurtful, just as your aunt knew 
to-day that walking in the sun would be 
bad for Mary ; but there are many other 
things, with regard to which people are 
utterly incapable of judging properly, un- 
less guided by God's Holy Spirit. And 
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just as children should be thankful that 
God has given them parents and friends 
able to think for them, and restrain them 
from what is hurtful, so should grown peo- 
ple be thankful when God keeps them from 
doing or from choosing those things that 
would hurt their souls. Solomon says, 
' In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths.' " 

Tea was now finished, and the party 
adjourned to the drawing-room. The elder 
girls sat at the table and worked. Harry 
was looking over a number of The Illus- 
trated London News, and Mary and Jane 
were engaged in close conversation with 
Charlie, who seemed very anxious to do 
something which they seemed quite as 
anxious to prevent. Their voices became 
louder, till at last their grandpapa said, 
they must either make less noise or go to 
the nursery. 

" I think," said Uncle Frank, address- 
ing them, " that if you are speaking of 
anything intended to be kept secret, you 
had better not speak so loud. I am 

2p 
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almost acquainted with your secrets al- 
ready." 

" Do come here, uncle," said Jane and 
Mary in one breath ; " do come, and talk 
to Charlie ; he will not do as we wish him." 

Uncle Frank walked over to the other 
side of the room where the three children 
were. " What is this that Charhe will not 
do?" he said. 

" You know, uncle," said Mary, " that 
Harry is going away from home next week 
with you 1 " 

" Well ? " said her uncle. 

" We have bought some things to give 
to Harry before he goes away," said Jane ; 
*' but Charlie insists upon giving his present 
to-night, and we wish that he would w^t 
until next week for us." 

" Then what is to be done ?" said Uncle 
Frank; "some one must yield. Suppose 
you allow Charlie to give his present to- 
night, and keep yours until next week?" 

" But that won't do, uncle," said Mary, 
" for Charlie cannot keep a secret ; be- 
sides, Harry would perhaps think it curious 
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that only Charlie should give him some- 
thing." 

** I think you must judge for yourselves 
in this matter," said their uncle ; " you do 
not seem to be satisfied with my advice ; 
but why cannot you all give your little 
gifts to-night ? " 

" That would do, Mary," said Jane. 

" It would do for you, Jane," said Mary ; 
" but I wished to mark Harry's gloves." 

" Could you not give them to him," 
said Uncle Frank. " I daresay he will 
not think of their being marked or not." 

" I might get them from him and mark 
them on Monday," said Mary ; " but we 
must ask Caroline and Agnes." 

So Caroline and Agnes were invited to the 
conference, and they both agreed, that since 
Charlie was so anxious to bestow his own 
gift that evening, it was better that they 
should all do so likewise. The beautiful 
pocket-handkerchief, the pair of gloves, 
and pocket-book, were produced, along 
with two packets of barley-sugar, and 
given to Harry, who was quite as delighted 
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with his presents as the givers had antici- 
pated. 

"Remember, Harry," said Charlie, "that 
you are to keep that barley-sugar for the 
coach and the steamboat." 

" And you are not to eat it all," mi 
Jane ; " you must give some to Uncle 
Frank, for he has none, and I had not 
enough of money to buy a large parcel for 
both of you ; but next time I shall buy 
some for Uncle Frank." 

" Don't think of any barley-sugar for 
me, Jane," said her uncle. " I shall tell you 
of something else which you may do with 
your money. In the town where I live 
during the week, there are a great many 
poor little children, some of whom have no 
parents, and others have parents who take 
no care of them. These poor little ones 
have no warm, comfortable clothes, no 
pleasant homes, and very little food. I 
have seen them sometimes going along 
the streets when the weather was very 
sharp, and their little faces looked so 
blue and cold, because the poor chil- 
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dren had not enough on to keep them 



warm." 



" But why do not people give them 
clothes?" said Jane. 

" There are many such children, Jane," 
said her uncle ; " and unless all help, 
they cannot be clothed and educated. 
Now, instead of buying barley-sugar for 
me, I should like you to help to buy some 
things for some of these poor children." 

" I spent a sixpence to day," said Jane, 
" and I have only twopence now ; but I 
shall soon have some more. Would a shil- 
Ung buy anything ?" 

" Yes, it would," said her uncle ; " and 
if you were to buy some cloth, and make it 
into some sort of clothes, that would be 
better than giving the shilling." 

" Jane is learning to sew pretty well 
now," said her aunt, " and we shall have 
more time for working when the weather 
is less settled. We must have a large 
stock of things made up before winter, and 
I shall cut out some things for Jane, anr 
she shall make them." 

2f2 
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" And may I buy the cloth with my own 
money ?*' said Jane. 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " Agnes had a 
great many things prepared before winter 
last year» and Mary had some also.'' 

" I shall look for a much larger supply 
this year," said Uncle Frank, " since th»e 
are two additional people to work." 

" Will you let me buy something too?" 
said Charlie. 

" Yes," said his aunt ; " you can giTo 
some money to help to buy shoes. We 
must not, however, send all away, for 
there are some poor little children in the 
village whom we must help. There are a 
number of old frocks and other things 
which we may give to some of them." 

Just at this moment Ann came for Char- 
He, who went off to bed. After he left the 
room, the children began to talk of Harry's 
projected journey, and to ask Uncle Frank 
if he had ever been at Glen Fruin. Their 
uncle said he had, that Mr and Mrs Stewart 
were very kind people, and that he thought 
Harry would be very happy. 
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'' How long shall we be in the steam- 
boat, uncle ? " said Harry. 

" Not more than four or five hours," 
said his uncle ; " but if you wish to go to 
Glen Fruin at all, you must take care of 
yourself, and go soon to bed, that you 
may get strong." 

" That is a hint for to-night, Harry," 
said his aunt ; '^ and I think you should 
not sit up late. I will go up stairs and 
read with you before you go to bed ; you 
must not sit up for prayers." 

" I do feel very tired," said Harry, 
getting up and stretching himself; '^ so 
come away, dear aunt." 

Don't forget all pohteness, Harry," said 
his aunt ; " you have wished no one good- 
night." 

After a general good-night, Harry, Jane, 
aad Mary went off to bed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Thb all-important day arrived on which 
Harry was to perform the first part of his 
jom^ney to Glen Fruin. He was to set off 
by the afternoon coach to join his uncle. 
His portmanteau was packed during the 
forenoon by the joint exertions of Caroline 
and Agnes, and the packing was pronounced 
by Harry to be nearly equal to that of 
Aunt Edith, who could always manage to 
put more into a trunk than any one else. 
Besides the portmanteau, Harry had a 
carpet-bag, which Mary and Jane were 
very anxious to be allowed to pack ; but, 
as they had been discovered putting in all 
the light articles first, with boots and shoes 
on the top, their aunt said that they must 
have a little more arrangement, and be 



/ 
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better acquainted with the proper way of 
packing before she could employ them. 
The children and their grandpapa accom- 
panied Harry to the coach. He had been 
very anxious to go on the outside ; but his 
grandpapa said, that although that might 
haye been allowed if he had been quite 
well, yet that, recovering from an illness, 
he must go inside. 

While waiting for the coach, Harry re- 
ceived many injunctions from his sisters 
and cousins to write soon; and he made 
many promises to bring shells, sea-weed, 
&c., to Caroline. His grandpapa said — 

" I hope to hear, Harry, that you are 
conducting yourself well. You must be 
kind and obliging, and ready to do any 
little service for Mrs Stewart. You must 
not be like some boys, foolishly shy, or 
rude and boisterous, but conduct yourself 
at all times in a quiet, gentleman-like man- 
ner. Owing to your age and your recent 
illness, you will probably be much with Mrs 
Stewart. Try to amuse yourself, and to 
shew Mrs Stewart that you can do wit!*""* 
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being entertained by others. Some cliil- 
dren, when on a visit, expect to have a 
great deal done for them ; and a lady can- 
not have a more troublesome compamon 
than a spoiled idle boy, who can find no 
amusement for himself. But if an idle 
spoiled boy is troublesome, an industrious, 
well-behaved boy must be quite the re- 
verse." 

Just at this moment the distant sound of 
a horn was heard, and in a minute the 
coach drove up. There was only one inside 
place. The guard came down, opened the 
door, and let Harry in ; he then put his 
portmanteau on the roof of the coach, and 
his carpet-bag in the boot behind. 

" Where is this young gentleman to go, 
sir?" said the guard to Mr Lindsay. 

Mr Lindsay said that some one would be 
waiting for him at the coach-office, in the 

town of . In an instant the guard 

was in his seat at the back of the coach ; 
he blew his horn, the coachman cracked 
his whip, and the coach rolled on, leaving 
the children, amid a cloud of dust, gazing 
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after Harry. They then turned to go 
home with their grandpapa. 

" I feel a little sorry that Harry has 
gone," said Mary ; " not very sorry, you 
know, grandpapa, because I know that he 
will soon come home again ; but I always 
feel sorry when any one goes from home, 
and I like Harry very much." 

'* It is very natural that you should feel 
a little sorry," said her grandpapa ; " if we 
did not feel sorry when our friends left us, 
I think we should have very little affection 
for them." 

" Perhaps we should not be so glad to 
see them again, if we were not sorry when 
they went away," said Jane. 

" You are quite right," said her grand- 
papa. 

" Do you know what I am going to do, 
grandpapa, while Harry is away?" said 
Charlie. 

" No," said his grandpapa ; " how should 
I?" 

** I am going to feed the pigeons very 
often, and try to make them very fat." 
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" Should he do that, grandpapa?" said 
Mary. 

"No, I think not," said Mr Lindsay; 
** but I am not sure that the pigeons would 
take too much food, even if it were giren 
to them. Many animals do that from in- 
stinct, which children must sometimes be 
taught to do." 

" What is that, grandpapa?" said Mary. 

" They eat moderately even when a 
great deal of food is given to them." 

" Would it not be nice to have instinct 
for some things?" said Mary. " I would 
like to have an instinct for arithmetic." 

"Oh, fie I Mary — ^what a lazy wish!" 
said Mr Lindsay. " Now I know who is 
idle and careless over her slate sometimes." 

" Grandpapa, you do not know how 
much I hate — ^no, I mean dislike— arith- 
metic I I sit and puzzle over a sum for 50 
long, sometimes, and yet Aunt Edith ex- 
plains my sums to me very often." 

" Only fancy what Mary does, grand- 
papa," said Agnes. " I watched her yes- 
terday, when she was adding up a long 
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addition sum. She kept repeating to her- 
self 'thirty-eight and seven, thirty-eight 
and seyen/ ever so many times over, without 
thinking about it, and she took nearly a 
minute to find out that thirty-eight and 
seven are forty-five !" 

" So I did," said Mary, " and that is 
what I very often do ; and the more I say 
the number over to myself, the more con- 
fosed I am." 

"Then don't say the number over so 
often," said Mr Lindsay ; " say it once in 
your own mind, and then think, without 
repeating it." 

Mr Lindsay then returned to the house, 
and left the girls, who went to the garden. 
When they came in to tea, they saw in the 
drawing-room an old lady who had come 
to take tea with their aunt. This lady, 
Mrs Herbert, lived half-way between Oak- 
field and the village, in a neat cottage 
where she had come to reside six months 
before. The children were not very well 
acquainted with her, and they did not feel 
very glad to see her, as they had several 

2g 
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things about which they wished to speak 
to their aunt, and Mrs Herbert's presence 
would prevent their aunt from attending 
to them. This was particularly the case 
with Caroline and Agnes, who, althougli 
not rude in their manners to Mrs Herbert, 
were yet far from being really polite and 
kind. At tea, their aunt was engaged in 
conversation with Mrs Herbert, but once 
or twice the girls endeavoured to talk 
to their aunt, beginning almost imme- 
diately after Mrs Herbert had finished 
making some observation. Their aant 
looked at them, but said nothing. When 
tea was over, Mary, Jane, and Charlie 
went out to feed the pigeons, and after 
doing so, they played in the nursery till 
it was time to go to bed. Caroline and 
Agnes took their work and sat down on 
the sofa. In a short time they began to 
whisper, smile, and finally to laugh. Their 
aunt looked much displeased, and said— 
" Since you wish to have some private 
conversation, you had better go to the 
schoolroom." 
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" Oh, pray," said Mrs Herbert, " let the 
young ladies remain, Miss Lindsay." 

"Excuse me, Mrs Herbert," said Miss 
Lindsay; " my nieces seem to have forgot- 
ten all politeness this evening. — ^Tou must 
go," she added, turning to Caroline and 
Agnes; " I believe you have still some les- 
sons to prepare for to-morrow." 

Agnes and Caroline left the room. When 
they were outside the door, Agnes said, 
" What a tiresome woman that Mrs Her- 
bert is ! I wish she had not come here I I 
do dislike her I I wonder what makes aunt 
so polite to her. If she were not so polite, 
Mrs Herbert would not come so often." 

" It is all your fault to-night, Agnes," said 
Caroline, " that we are sent out of the room ; 
you began to whisper and say such things, 
that I could not help laughing. Somehow, 
I wish we had not done it." 

" I wish Aunt Edith had not sent us out 
of the room before Mrs Herbert," said 
Agnes. — " I don't feel inclined to do this 
horrid translation," she continued, taking* 
up her French book — " I can make no senf 
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of this sentence ; it is too difficult. I don't 
think I can haye it finished to-night, so 
there is no use in trying." 

A voice within Agnes whispered that 
there was use in ti*ying, and that, although 
she could not undo the past, she could be 
sorry for it, instead of persisting in harden- 
ing her heart. But Agnes did not Usten 
to that inward momtor, and sat with her 
book upside down, interrupting Caroline, 
who bent sorrowfully over her English 
history. The girls remained in the school- 
room, expecting that their aunt would 
come for them, until the prayer-beU rang, 
when they went to the drawing-room. 

After prayers, they said good-night to 
their grandpapa and aunt, and went up 
stairs. Before they separated, Carohne 
went with Agnes into her room, and said, 
'' I wish I had asked aunt to forgive me ; 
I almost did it when I said good-night to 
her, but I felt ashamed." 

"But aunt saw that we were sorry," 
said Agnes ; " she might have spoken to us, 
and we would have told her." 
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" Are you not sorry, Agnes ?" said Caro- 
line ; " you don't speak as if you were." 

'< I think it is all that tiresome Mrs Her- 
bert's fault ; there is no possibility of our 
getting leaye to speak a word when she is 
here. I don't think it was so very bad to 
laugh a little. We were not laughing at 
Mrs Herbert, only at her extraordinary 
cap." 

" That was much the same, Agnes," said 
Caroline ; " but good-night now, I must 
not stay longer here." 

Caroline went to her own room, and 
after going to bed, she lay awake for some 
time, listening to every step that passed 
along the passage, hoping that it might be 
her aunt's. At last eleven o'clock struck, 
ajid she heard her aunt come up stairs, and 
go directly to her own room without com- 
ing along the passage to the girls' rooms. 
Caroline felt much grieved, but she did not 
go to her, and, after thinking over the 
events of the day., and inwardly resolving 
to be more careful in future, she committed 
herself to God's care, and soon fell asleep. 

2 a 2 
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Next morning, after breakfast, when the 
girls and Charlie had gone with their aunt 
to the schoolroom, a note was brought to 
Miss Lindsay ; she opened it, read it» and 
then rang the bell to inquire if any one 
was waiting for an answer. 

''No, ma'am," said the servant; ''the 
baker's boy brought it, but he will pass the 
gate again at one o'clock." 

" Very well," said Miss Lindsay ; and the 
servant left the room. 

When part of the morning's lessons were 
finished, and Mary, Jane, and Charlie were 
about to go to the garden. Miss Lindsay 
said, " I have a note from Mrs Herbert 
inviting you all to tea this evening ; you 
may all go if you choose, but I leave it to 
yourselves to decide." 

" Then we will go, if you please, aunt," 
exclaimed Jane, Mary, and Charlie. 

" Won't you go too ?" pursued Charlie, 
looking at Caroline and Agnes, who stood 
at the table in silence. 

"You may run to the garden," said 
Aunt Edith, " and play as busily as you 
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can until dinner; for, if you go out to tea, 
jou must begin lessons almost immediately 
after dinner." 

The three younger children left the 
room. Miss Lindsay turned to Agnes and 
Caroline, and said — 

" Do not you wish to go with us this 
erening ? " 

" Would you like us to go, aunt?" said 
CaroUne. 

" Did I not say that you might all go if 
you chose?" said Miss Lindsay. 

"Yes, dear aunt," said Caroline; "but I 
don't think it would be nice to go." 

"You cannot certainly tell whether it 
will be nice to go to Mrs Herbert's to tea 
or not," said her aunt, " as you have never 
been there; something in your own mind 
must make you think that you would not 
like to go to Mrs Herbert's this evening." 

" You know, aunt," said Caroline, " we 
were rude last night, and you sent us from 
the room ; it is that which makes Agnes 
and me think that it would not be pleasant 
to go to Mrs Herbert's." 
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" You mean that the consciousness of 
having done wrong," said Miss Lindsay, 
" takes away any pleasure you might have 
in going." 

" Not exactly," said Agnes, "for I don't 
think there will be much pleasure at Mrs 
Herbert's, but I feel ashamed to go, for I 
know it was rude to behave as we did last 
night — ^indeed, as I did, for it was almost 
all my fault, as I made Caroline laugh." 

" But I need not have laughed," said 
Caroline. 

"Well, my dear girls," said their aunt, 
" I am glad to see that you are candid, 
and that you do not blame each other. I 
must believe that you are sorry for having 
behaved so rudely last night." 

" Yes, indeed, we are sorry," said both 
the girls ; " and we hope we shall never 
do so again." 

" I hope so also," said their aunt; "for 
I must say that I was both sorry and dis- 
pleased last night ; grieved that any chil- 
dren could treat an old person with disre- 
spect, and doubly grieved that you, my 
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dear children, who, I thought were guided 
by higher motives than those of mere 
politeness, could behave so unkindly." 

" But, aunt," said Agnes, " Mrs Herbert 
is not a pleasant person ; if she were like 
theCamerons' grandmamma, I should never 
think of laughing at her. Besides, it was 
not at Mrs Herbert that I laughed, but 
only at that cap which she always will 



wear." 



" I suppose Mrs Herbert may dress as 
she pleases," said Aunt Edith, ** without 
consulting a Uttle girl of twelve years old. 
I see nothing particularly laughable about 
the cap ; and to laugh at any part of Mrs 
Herbert's dress, is in effect to laugh at 
herself. You are not quite candid and 
open here, Agnes. 

'' Remember that the most common 
ordinary rules of politeness require that 
great deference should be shewn by the 
young to the aged ; and your conduct even 
towards an equal, such as a companion, a 
cousin, sister, or brother, would have been 
rude, but to a superior it was much worse 
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You should, however, be guided by some* 
thing infinitely beyond the rules of mere 
ordinary politeness ; you should remember 
the command of God, ' Thou shalt rise 
up before the hoary head, and honour the 
face of the old man, and fear thy God: I 
am the Lord.' This command God ex- 
pects us to obey under all circumstances. 
We are not to begin and think that be- 
cause we do not consider such and such 
people to be agreeable, probably owing to 
some foolish prejudice of our own, that we 
are thereby freed from the obhgation to 
obey God's commands." 

'' But," said Agnes, *' it is much easier 
to be polite and kind to some people than 
to others." 

" So I know," said her aunt ; " and that 
is because we think less of God's com- 
mands, and more of our own feelings. Can 
you tell me why it is easier to be polite 
to some people than to others?" 

" Because we Uke them better," said 
Agnes. 

"It is so sometimes," said her aunt, 
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'* and at other times, it is because we wish 
to be thought well of." 

"I don't think I ever felt so," said 
Agnes. 

" Well, my dear," said Miss lindsay, 
" am I to suppose that you love any agree- 
able stranger who comes here, better than 
your own brother and sister?" 
No, certainly not," said Agnes. 
And yet, continued her aunt, I have 
often seen you exceedingly obliging to 
young strangers who have been visiting 
here ; giving up your own wishes without 
a shadow of discontent, while, perhaps, in 
a few hours, or a day or two after, you 
have contended with Harry or Mary for 
your own way in things about which you 
would never think of contending with a 
stranger; which, I think, proves, Agnes, 
^that the wish to be thought well of is the 
foundation of a great deal of false polite- 
ness — ^false, because it does not spring from 
a right motive." 

** I really did not know, aunt, that I had 
done so," said Agnes ; " I never thought of 
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it ; but I suppose I must have had some 
such motive, for, you know, I really love 
Harry and Mary and my cousins better 
than any stranger." 

*' I believe you," said her aunt ; " and 
the lesson that I wish you and Caroline to 
draw is this, — that love to our fellow- 
creatures will not always make us kind and 
obliging to them. There are three kinds 
of politeness. The first is a mere obser- 
vance of the ordinary rules of society, and 
arises from no feeling in particular, but is 
to be found in almost all persons of a cer- 
tain rank in society. From their infancy 
they have been taught to observe certain 
forms, and they observe them — ^to use cer- 
tain modes of speech, and they use them. 
Many of these forms and these modes of 
speech are very useful restraints in their 
own way ; but we should go deeper. The 
second kind of politeness is a degree 
higher, at least when it arises from love to 
others ; it is then brighter, and more ani- 
mated, but it is very variable. All alike 
do not share this politeness ; it is much 
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more largely and more willingly exerted 
towards some persons than towards others. 
Do you understand me, my dear girls?" 

" Yes, dear aunt, we do. You mean 
that, with this second kind of politeness, 
we are apt to be very kind to some per- 
sons, and not so kind to others?" 

" Exactly so," said Miss Lindsay ; " but 
when this politeness arises from the wish 
to be esteemed by our fellow-creatures, the 
motive is- very low indeed. Now, the third 
kind of politeness springs from love to God, 
and reverence for His commands — the 
highest, best, and purest of all motives, and 
the only motive on which we can depend 
at all times. This is the motive which I 
should wish you to have for your politeness. 
Love to others will not always make us 
kind, as you find with your brothers and 
sisters. Being taught to observe certain 
forms and rules, will not always make us 
outwardly poUte ; for last night you broke 
the most common rules of politeness in in- 
terrupting Mrs Herbert at tea, and in 
whispering and laughing in her presence. 

2h 
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*' But if, at all times, in your intercourse 
with your relations, friends, acquaintances, 
and strangers, you seek to do the will of 
God, no contentions for the indulgence of 
self will arise, and no rudeness eren to 
those for whose characters you can feel 
little respect, much less to an unoffending 
visitor because her dress is not in the 
newest fashion. 

" God the Holy Spirit is the only teacher 
of this true kindness. The unrenewed 
heart can be kind to some because it lores 
them, and to others because it desires to 
be esteemed ; but it cannot be kind to all, 
self-denying with regard to all, without the 
changing, sanctifying grace of the Holy 
Spirit. 

" Now, my dear children, you have often 
told me that you wish to be God's children 
— ^that you wish to be the disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ The child must obey 
the parent, and the disciple must follow the 
Master. If you are God's childr^i, you 
will seek to know His commands, that 
you may obey them ; and if you are the 
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young disciples of the blessed Saviour, 
you will endeavour to keep His pre- 
cepts." 

*• And so we will," said the two girls ; 
*' but we did not think of politeness being 
kindness, or that it was a duty to God." 

^* But you see now that it is? " said their 
aunt. 

** Yes," said Caroline, " as much as any 
other duty , and I promise you, dear aunt, 
to think much about what you have said to 
us, and to pray that God would make me 
kind and self-denying to all" 

'* And so do I promise, aunt," said Agnes^ 
'* I am afraid I was not very sorry at first 
about being unkind last night; indeed I 
did not think of it as unkindness; but 
now I know that it is^ Will you really for- 
give us, aunt J" 

" Really forgive you I" said Aunt Edith ; 
" I have really forgiven you already. 
And now, I trust that, after this time, you 
will think of God's commandsi and make 
His will, and not your own inclinations, 
the measure of your obedience. I wish to 
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know now if you will go to Mrs Herberts 
to-night?" 

" Would you like us to go, aunt V said 
Caroline. 

'' Yes ; I think so/' s^d her aunt. 

"Will you go, Agnes?" s^d Caroline. 

Agnes thought for a moment, and then 
said, " Yes, I will go ; and I will ask Mrs 
Herbert to forgive me, if you wish me to 
do so, aunt/' she continued. 

" I do not wish you to do so," said her 
aunt. " I don't think that Mrs Herbert 
noticed your interruption much, and I am 
quite sure that she imagined that your 
laughter was not at all connected with her, 
and it would pain her needlessly to inform 
her that you had been laughing at her. 
So, my dear children, confess the fault to 
God, and seek His grace for the time to 
come. You will come with us this even- 
ing." 

The evening passed very pleasantly at 
Mrs Herbert's ; although Agnes and Caro- 
line could not altogether escape from a 
feeling of self-reproach when sitting in Mrs 
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Herbert's parlour, receiTing her kindness 
— iov she was very kind to them. 

For the entertsunment of the younger 
ehildren, she brought out a box of toys that 
had amused the children of more than one 
generation. — ^There was a Noah's ark, in 
which yerj few of the aaimals were qua- 
drupeds, and fewer still had anything re- 
sembling a tail or horns — ^the missing legs, 
horns, and tails, having been destroyed in 
the yarioos packings and unpackings the 
animals had undergone. 

With this toy Charlie was much amused, 
although Mary protested that it was not 
proper to make the spider in the Noah's 
ark larger than the canary, and half as 
large as the cow. 

From a curiously-carved old Indian 
cabinet, Mrs Herbert produced many curi- 
osities for the amusement of the elder 
girls — strange and beautiful shells from 
the West Indies, carefully arranged in 
separate boxes— curiously carved pieces of 
ivory^ coral, beads, and trinkets made from 
lava, and many other objects of interest. 

2h2 
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** Do come here, aunt/' said Caroline to 
Miss Lindsay, who was helping Charlie to 
make a camel stand by supporting it 
against the elephant — ''Do come here, 
and look at these 'treasures of the deep;' 
are they not beautiful?" 

Aunt Edith looked at the shells to which 
Caroline was pointing, and said, "Yes, 
they are really 'rainbow-coloured sheUs' 
— ^how beautiful I" 

" Where did these shells come from, Mrs 
Herbert?" said Caroline. 

A shade passed across Mrs Herbert's 
face for a moment ; she paused, and then 
said, " From the West Indies, my dear ; 
they were brought home by one of my 
sons, who died when he was very young." 

When Caroline heard this, and the 
deep sigh by which it was accompanied, 
she was sorry that she had asked the ques- 
tion; but the shadow soon passed from 
Mrs Herbert's face, and she talked to 
them as before, pointing out to them 
many beautiful peculiarities among the 
shells, and telling the girls from which 
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of the West Indian islands they were 
bronght* 

" The lava beads," she told them, " were 
carved in Italy." Those which she shewed 
to the children, she said, she had her- 
self bought when travelling in Italy, many 
years before. Mrs Herbert then gave 
Caroline and Agnes two small necklaces of 
lava beads, to add to their museum, and a 
little card-case and needle-book made from 
the beautifully-veined wood of the olive-tree. 

She also promised to send them some 
shells. Jane and Mary were each made 
very happy by the gift of two small boxes 
for holding thread — the workmanship of 
the French prisoners who were in Scot- 
land during the war with Napoleon Buona- 
parte. The boxes were covered with vari- 
ously-coloured straws, so arranged as to 
form a picture. Charlie had a beautiful 
little ship of war given to him, and his 
gift was hkewise the work of some ingeni- 
ous prisoner. It was carved in bone, and 
had its masts, yards, and rigging quite 
complete. It had, moreover, three rows of 
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gniw, each about the size of a short thick 
pin, with its mouth pointing to its proper 
hole in the side of the ship. It was a most 
complete miniature representation of a large 
ship of war, and Charlie was in ecstasies. 

Mrs Herbert asked Miss Lindsay to allow 
her nieces and nephews to call on her some^ 
times; and Miss Lindsay promised to dosa 

The party then separated* with many 
thanks from the children to Mrs Herbert 
for her kind gifts. 

On their way home» they talked much 
of the pleasure they had had, and of the 
pains which Mrs Herb^t had taken to 
amuse them. 

" I was Tory sorry," said Caroline, " that 
I asked her about those shells, when I 
found that her son had brought them home. 
Did you know him, Aunt Edith V 

" No," said her aunt, '* I was not ac- 
quainted with Mrs Herbert until she came, 
some months ago, to her present abode. 
From what she has herself told me, I know 
that she had once many children, but they 
are now all dead ; and the son whom she 
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mentioned as having brought home the 
shells, was a young midshipman, who died 
at sea. She told me to-night, that you and 
Agnes reminded her much of two of her 
daughters." 

" Aunt," said Agnes, " you do not know 
how much pain I have felt to-night at my 
heart. I could not feel happy, I was so 
sorry that I had felt so unkindly towards 
poor Mrs Herbert." 

" And I too," said Caroline, with tears 
in her eyes ; " and now even more, that I 
know that all her children are dead." 

By the time they reached the garden 
gate it was almost dark, and when they 
entered the drawing-room, Mr Lindsay 
said he thought they must have had to 
grope their way through the shrubbery, 
as he had considered it dark enough to 
have candles a quarter of an hour before. 
The children then gave their grandpapa an 
account of the pleasant evening they had 
spent. As it was already late, Charlie sat qp 
to prayers ; and after prayers, the younger 
members of the family went up to bed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A FBW mornings after this, at breakfajst, the 
letters were brought in. Grandpapa took 
them from the servant, and after handing 
some to Aunt Edith, he held up one and 
said, " Here is a very bulky epistle ; I sup- 
pose it is from Harry." 

" From Harry I" said Mary ; " how de- 
lightful!" 

** It is addressed to me," said grandpapa; 
" so I shall open it, and dehver the epistles 
enclosed to their owners." Grandpapa 
opened the envelope, and took out a small 
note for himself; he then unfolded two 
large sheets of paper. 

" These are for you," said Mr Lindsay, 
handing them to the children ; '* and I must 
say that Harry has boen a most industrious 
letter-writer." 
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" Will you read Harry's letter to us, 
aunt?" said Mary. 

" Wait a moment/' said Miss Lindsay, 
" until I have given grandpapa another 
cup of tea." 

Having done so, Miss Lindsay took up 
Harry's letter, and began to read: 

^-'My dbab Agnbs, Cabolikk, Mart, 
Jane, and Charlie, — ^I hope you are quite 
woU. I am very happy here, and Glen Fruin 
is a beautiful place. Everybody is very 
kind. The house is close to the sea, and 
Mr Stewart has a beautiful boat; Uncle 
Frank and I have been out in it twice. 

" Yesterday Mr Stewart and Uncle 
Frank went out to shoot, and Mrs Stewart 
gave me a drive in a pretty little carriage 
drawn by two ponies. We drove up a 
beautiful glen, with high rocks rising on 
both sides, but not many trees, only one 
here and there. After we had driven a 
long way, the road grew very bad, and we 
got out, and I helped Mrs Stewart to carry 
a basket up the hill, to a Uttle thatche 
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cottage— a shepherd's hat. There was no 
one in the cottage but an old woman in 
bed» and a Uttle girl sitting beside her. 
The old woman could only speak Gaelic, 
and Mrs Stewart talked to her, and read a 
little to her, but I did not know a word 
she was saying. 

" Then Mrs Stewart took the things out 
of the basket, and left them in the cottage 
for the old woman. After we left the cot- 
tage, we went back to the carriage, and 
turned to go home. But I must tell you 
something about my travels. There was 
an old woman inside the coach who was 
very kind to me, and gave me a great 
many peppermint-drops. You know I do 
not like peppermint-drops, and I did not 
know what to do. I think I must haye 
been making faces, for she asked me if I 
liked them, and when I said 'No,' she gaye 
me some barley-sugar. When I got to the 
coach-office. Uncle Frank was waiting for 
me^ and I went to his house, and, after 
tea, uncle sent me to bed. 

" Next day I was not a bit tired. Aftw 
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breakfast, a cab came to the door, and we 
drove away to the steamboat. What a 
noise and bustle there was when we got to 
the quay ! I was afraid we were too late, 
and I roared to uncle to make haste, for I 
saw a steamboat just moving away ; but 
Uncle Frank told me that we were quite 
in time, and that our steamboat would not 
sail for twenty minutes. 

" The steamboat did not go very fast at 
first. Uncle Frank said it was because 
there were so many ships on each side, and 

place, and the captains of the steamboats 
must take care. Our captain was a very 
nice man, and he had a blue cap with a 
gold band. 

" After a while the river grew very wide, 
and the steamboat went very fast. We 
passed a steamboat that was going to 
Liverpool, and another that was going to 
Ireland ; and I saw a steamboat that is to 
go to America — such a long, large vessel I 
Besides these, I saw a number of ships. 
Some were going to America, and Uncle 

2i 
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Frank pointed out their flags, with stripes 
and stars on them. 

''There were agreat many people onboard, 
and numbers of little children, that made a 
terrible noise running about the deck. One 
little hoy was playing near the stair that 
leads down to the cabin, and once, when 
the boat stopped suddenly, he fell, and 
would have rolled down stairs if Uncle 
Frank had not caught him by the legs. 
He roared out, although he was not hurt ; 
and Uncle Frank told his mother to take 
better care of him. 

" After passing a great many places, we 
came at last to Glen Fruin. There is no 
quay at Glen Fruin, but we got out in a 
ferry-boat. Mr Stewart was waiting for us. 
There is a nice little Shetland pony at Glen 
Fruin, and I have had two or three rides. 

" This is a very damp day, and Mrs 
Stewart will not let me go out, so I am 
busy writing this letter, and I think it is 
very long. I wish you were all here. It 
is the nicest place, next to home, that I 
have ever seen; and Mrs Stewart is a little 
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like Aunt Edith, not in her face, but in 
other things. 

'' I hope that none of the pigeons have 
been killed by the rats. 

" Mrs Stewart has promised me a pair 
of tumblers ; they are a very pretty brown 
colour. There is a dog here, very like 
Snap, but not so pretty, and not nearly so 
clever. 

" I did not think I should have time to 
write a letter to each of you, and so I send 
this long letter to you, all in one. I must 
now say good-bye. Give my love to 
Aunt Edith ; I am going to write to her 
to-morrow, perhaps. 

'' I remain, yours affectionately, 

" Harry Campbell." 

*'A very nice epistle," said Mr Lind- 
say, when Aunt Edith had laid down the 
letter. " Harry has really written a long 
letter. I think you must each write to 
him." 

" I wish I could write," said Charlie. 

" I will write for you, Charlie, if you 
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like/' said his aunt ; " you can tell me 
what to say, and I daresay Harry will 
be very happy to receiye a letter from 
you." 

After the morning's lessons were finished, 
Charlie sat down beside his aunt, and dic- 
tated the following letter : — 

" My DBAS Habrt, — ^I hope you are 
quite well. None of the pigeons hare been 
killed, and they are quite well. We were 
at Mrs Herbert's last week. I got a beau- 
tiful ship ; some prisoners made it out of 
a bone. Aunt Edith is writing this letter 
for me. This is a beautiful day. Your 
garden has not any weeds in it. Grand- 
papa gave me a book yesterday. Good 
bye, dear Harry. Give my love to uncle. 

'^ I am your affectionate cousin, 

" Charles Lindsay." 

Miss Lindsay read Charlie's note aloud 
to him, as he wished to hear its contents 
read over. 

"You should not have spoken about 
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Harry's garden," said Mary; " I wished to 
tell him about it." 

" Never mind," said Miss Lindsay ; " you 
can tell him also, Mary. It is not expected 
that letters written from the same place 
can be entirely different. Tou can tell him 
a httle more about the garden, and how 
the flowers are growing." 

When all the children had written their 
letters, they were put into a large enye- 
lope, and sent off to Harry. 

Several weeks passed away, and autumn 
had more than begun to change the appear- 
ance of Oakfield. The birch-trees had 
long shewn those yellow leaves that are 
tinged by the first frost; the plane- 
tree had begun to look red and yellow, 
and the horse-chestnut to lose its large 
hand-shaped leaves ; while the beech, the 
most beautiful in fading of all the forest 
trees, although yet bushy, had put on its 
various colours. The forenoons were still 
warm, but a fire in the morning and even- 
ing was very pleasant. 

The children were gathered round the 
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fire one evening before the candles were 
lighted, talking of Harry. 

** How long it seems since he went away !" 
sud Agnes ; *' I can scarcely beHeye that 
he is coming back to-morrow." 

** We did not at first think that he was 
to remain from home so long," said Miss 
Lindsay ; " but the change of air at Glen 
Fruin did him so much good, that Mrs 
Stewart urged us to let him remain. Your 
grandpapa agreed to this the more willingly 
that change of air for a length of time was 
considered necessary for Harry." 

" I am sure we all feel much obliged to 
Mr and Mrs Stewart, for then* kindness to 
Harry," said Mr Lindsay ; " and I hope 
he may now be quite strong." 

" What a great deal Harry will have to 
tell us I" said Mary ; ^* we shall not hare so 
much to tell him." 

** I daresay you may find many things 
to tell Harry, that will be very interesting 
to him," said Aunt Edith ; '' and I hope 
Harry will see a great improvement in 
many things." 
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" Is he to be here to-morrow eyening V* 
said Jane. 

" If nothing occurs to prevent his com- 
ing," said her aunt; ''and your uncle 
hopes to be with him." 

I leave my little readers to imagine the 
joy of the next evening's meeting— for 
Harry did come. The questions that were 
asked before he had well entered the house 
— ^the information that was poured upon 
him from all quarters, and the various 
articles that were brought for him to in- 
spect, all at the same time. It was a happy 
group that gathered round the fire at Oak- 
field that evening, and very pleasant was 
the evening song of praise in which Harry's 
voice joined. Aunt Edith rejoiced that a 
little temporary separation had taken place, 
to call forth feelings among the children, 
the very reaUty of which might sometimes 
appear doubtful amid their childish disputes ; 
and she felt that, if rightly improved, the 
separation which had just ended might 
serve to deepen their love for each other, 
and bind them closer for life ; and so, when 
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she had gathered them together in her 
room, when they went up to hed» she 
prayed that the Holy Spirit might dwell 
in them all ; that the same high hopes and 
motives might animate them through life, 
and that after death they might all dwell 
in heaven, a redeemed and sanctified 
family. 



THE END. 
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